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Sherwin: “There is a peculiar thing about grievances 
Many grievances. whether written or verbal, do not state 
the real cause behind them.” (See pages 8, 9.) 











We were 


EXPENDABLE 


We are two of those “happy old folks” who were shown 
in the life insurance advertisements fifteen years 
ago 

The man was usually shown playing golf in California 
or fishing in Florida, while his wife was dreaming 
her twilight days away in a cozy rocker on the 
porch of a rose-covered bungalow. 

The headlines read: “How to Retire on $150 a Month at 
the Age of 55.” 

That’s us, all right: we did. 

I paid the insurance company $10,000, and they agreed 
to pay us $150 a month for life. 


And, of course, the company is paying us the $150. 


But they are not the same kind of dollars that I earned 


and saved — they are 50¢ dollars. 

That means no golf, no fishing, and no rose-covered 
bungalow. 

It means cheap food, a furnished room, and patched 


clothes. 
It means all that we hoped for is gone. 


And there are millions of other old folks in the same 
boat 


II 


How did this happen? Who did it to us? 
Well, in the great gold grab of 1933, the pie-in-the-sky 
plan for buying people’s votes with counterfeit 


money, we retired folks were the expendables. 


You young people who are working don’t have to worry 
about inflation as much as we old folks because 
you can get a raise when the dollar becomes 
cheaper. 

But we had to sit and take it: the bleeding heart politi- 
cians who wanted votes in exchange for cheap 


money tossed us to the wolves. 


I saw the handwriting on the wall when gold coin was 
taken from the citizens because when we lost that 


we lost our power to keep the spenders in line. 





Underwood & Underwood 


Since the gold-grab the spenders have thrown 100 bil- 
lion worthless dollars into our supply of good 
dollars. 

That made all dollars worth about 50¢ apiece. 

If that isn’t dishonorable, I don’t know what is. 


III 


I’m not asking for sympathy: we are beyond help. 

But I can warn the millions of others who will some 
day have to live on their savings of the danger they 
face. 

This cheapening of the dollar is still going on and will 
continue to go on until you get your gold back. 

In 5,000 years of history no nation has been able to 
protect its savings unless the people had the power 
to demand gold money. 

It is the only protection against phoney money. 

If I were 20 years younger, I’d devote all my time to 
this fight. 

But it is up to you younger people. 


God bless you and good luck — you’ll need it! 
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Watch the little lady park the 
beautiful, big car ...a single 
finger on the steering wheel can 
do it now, with Hydraguide! 


Beautiful to look at 
Beautiful to drive 





Tink OF the easiest steering car you ever 
drove ... then imagine one five times easier 
to steer! Chrysler’s new Hydraguide power 
steering ...on all new Crown Imperials and 
optional at extra cost on all New Yorker 


and Imperial models .. . gives you exactly 


that. Here is by far the greatest single change 


in handling ease—and safety—you ever 
found in any car. At your touch on the 
steering wheel, the car mechanically 
provides four-fifths of the energy to turn the 
tires on the road. Like so much in these 
new Chryslers . .. Hydraguide is so basically 
new, so basically better than anything 
before, that only when you try it can you 
ever know what it really does! 


CHRYSLER 


finest engineered cars in the world 











for you! 


The longest day's drive you ever 


made .. . without arm-and-shoulder 
fatigue at the end. Around the 
curves ... over the hills ... Hydra- 


guide does four-fifths of the work! 







In tight city traffic ... on awkward 
driveways and roads... Hydra- 
Suide means new safety, new ease, 
new swiftness of steering control! 





The Most Basically New Cars of All! 


Beneath the rich new beauty of these Chryslers for 
1951 are 73 different improvements and advances. 
Among them are the most basic new ideas in 

any cars for many years! Like the revolutionary new 
FirePower engine, of 180 horsepower, which gives 
owners of Chrysler Imperial and New Yorker cars 

the most powerful, most efficient, most all-round 
economical powerplant in any car today! And like the 
amazing new Chrysler Oriflow shock absorbers, 

which give every new Chrysler car riding ease with 
twice the shock absorbing power of any other cars 

at any price. And with all their newness, they’re built 
to stand by you like no car you can buy! 


See Your Nearest CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH Dealer 














Foremen Are Management 


OREMEN are management. This 

was Officially recognized by the ad- 
ministration in Washington during the 
past month. Two government agencies 
will divide the job of controlling in- 
creases of income for all employees. 
One is the Salary Stabilization Board. 
It will pass upon pay increases for all 
salaried employees from president 
down through the foreman in industry 
affecting production for war. The other 
is the Wage Stabilization Board. It will 
control wage agreements between em- 
ployers and unions and between em- 
ployers and all workers subject to the 
Wage-Hour Act. Official Washington 
thus recognizes that foremen are man- 
agement, and that all ranks of manage- 
ment from foreman to presidents must 
be dealt with in the same classification. 


Nearest Thing To Perfection 


ILLIAM H. DAVIS, former chair- 

man of the old War Labor Board 
and an important member of the 
National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 
tion Policy, so characterized the plan 
of operation for the revamped Wage 
Stabilization Board. He said it is “‘the 
nearest thing to perfection” in pre- 
serving collective bargaining, and yet 
avoiding big defense strikes. 

The plan is to refer as few disputes 
as possible to the Board. The Board is 
authorized to make “recommenda- 
tions” only as to disputes affecting 
items other than rate of pay. Where 
wages are increased, companies cannot 
put such wage agreements into effect 
if they are above the ceiling without 
Board consent. Unions may use strikes 





Asbestos Gloves 


for HOT Jobs 


Handle hot things with safety. 






Wear Industrial's famous 
200-14 asbestos gloves. Made 
of close woven 2‘ Ib. Under- 
writers Grade cloth that re- 
sists burning. Big roomy cut, 
airy and comfortable. One piece 
construction with no seams at 
wrist or working edges to burn 
or pull out. Furnished lined 
or unlined. Over 40 vears 
experience designed and made 
these dependable gloves. 
Many styles. Write for prices 


and catalog a 
INDUSTRIAL GLOVES CO. 
A Corporation 
1682 Garfield St.. Danville iil. 
ia Canada: Safety Supply Co., Torente 
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WASHINGTON 
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or threats of strikes to attempt to en- 
force above-ceiling increases, but can- 
not obtain such increases without 
Board consent. This is the plan. How 
it will work in practice remains to be 
seen. Will the Board establish general 
principles and then stick to them? Or 
will the Board treat each dispute on a 
case-by-case method? The latter 
method is advocated by union-labor 
representatives, some of whom sit as 
members of the Board. 

It is also planned to take jurisdiction 
of as few cases as possible and to per- 
mit the Conciliation Service to function 
in the first ‘instance whenever a dis- 
pute arises. 

The newly constituted Board has a 
backlog of 1100 cases which accumu-~ 
lated during the period from the time 
the labor members walked out on the 
old Board until the enlarged Board 
was organized. With this accumulation 
as a starter and regardless of planned 
methods of operation, the revamped 
16-man Board appears headed for 
many arduous days of hearings. 


Congressional Committee To 
Watch Operation 


HE House Labor Committee has 

given evidence that it intends to 
watch the operation of the revamped 
Wage Stabilization Board. Chairman 
Graham Barden of that Committee has 
appointed a subcommittee whose duty 
it will be to investigate this operation 
and to make recommendations as to 
the proper functions of such a Board. 
Representative Lucas of Texas has 
been named chairman of this sub- 
committee, and Representative Samuel 
McConnell is the ranking minority 
member. Neither has been sympathetic 
with the administration’s attitude con- 
cerning labor-management difficulties 
in defense production, and the Board 
is assured of a searching examination 
of its record. It is planned that this 
subcommittee shall summon witnesses 
and take testimony for a period of 
several weeks. Undoubtedly they will 
make a report prior to the time that 
the Congress passes new legislation to 
replace those portions of the Defense 
Production Act which automatically 
expire on June 30, 1951. 

In this connection it is interesting to 


President’s request for 
the extension of this legislation. Ap- 
parently the administration is not 
seeking any new authority, but will 


examine the 


make a fight to retain and extend the 
present bill without limitation of au- 
thority. 


Actually the Defense Production Act 
is being considered not by the House 
Labor Committee but by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
It is likely that this Committee will 
write in standards governing presiden- 
tial authority, particularly with respect 
to price limitations. The fight to limit 
the authority of the Board to disputes 
involving wages only, rather than au- 
thority over labor-management dis- 
putes of all types which it presently 
feels entitled to pass upon, probably 
will take place when the new bill 
reaches the floor of the House. In such 
a floor fight the support of Democratic 
members of the House, particularly 
from southern states, will be required 
if the Board’s jurisdiction is to be 
limited to cases involving wages only. 


Board Membership 


+ pee present temper of the adminis- 

tration mind is reflected by the 
manner in which new Board members 
were appointed. The United Labor 
Policy Committee, representing all of 
the big national labor unions except 
coal miners, presented its slate of 
members, and this recommendation 
was followed without exception. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sawyer agreed to 
accept and forward to the White House 
proposed members representing indus- 
try providing the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers could 
agree on such a slate. Such a list to 
represent industry was agreed upon 
and was forwarded to Secretary Saw- 
yer. He in turn forwarded it to John 
R. Steelman, the President’s labor ad- 
visor. The list contained the name of 
Ray Smethurst, former counsel of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Steelman is reported to have in- 
formed Secretary Sawyer that Mr. 
Smethurst was not acceptable, but Mr. 
Sawyer is reported to have replied 
that he was bound by his agreement 
to accept industry’s recommendation. 
Nevertheless Smethurst’s name was 
stricken from the list, and in his place 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, inc. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 
LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 
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0 Pulley Co. ‘oreman 
90n j ie a uses 
iw- | Disston “Pocket 
hn —says Andy Fedak, Foreman of Production Machine Shop, The American Pulley Company at cel soa 
- | in his department. 
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ers. 
1 HOW “FIGHT WASTE” CAN HELP YOU _ Get your “Pocket Foreman” FREE, right away! 

r. ° en: r ” 
Mr. The Disston Fight Waste program can also Put ‘Fight Waste” to work in your shop! We'll 
lied help you speed training of new and unskilled men; send you your copy of the ‘“‘Pocket Foreman’”’ with 
ent simplify and multiply supervision of all your special post card order blank on receipt of your 
‘on. men; help make the most productive use of time, request. Send for it today! 
was effort, materials and equipment! 
ace 

HOW “FIGHT WASTE” WORKS 

ae The Disston ‘Fight Waste’’ program is easy to 


G | apply to your department’s operation. Disston 
supplies you—without cost or obligation—with 
instruction cards for your men, covering 31 
different types of metal and wood-working tools. 
Each card contains specific facts on the most 


DISSTON “FIGHT WASTE” PLAN 
ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT! 





efficient use and proper care of the tool it covers. Writes Mr. H. B. McCoy, Assistant Administrator, National 

Production Authority: ‘“The program .. . is in direct sup- 

F port of the national need for conservation of materials and 
THE "POCKET FOREMAN” equipment. . . . We are most anxious to increase productive 

efficiency as well as production capacity. We are looking 

a handy pocket-sized digest of forward with keen anticipation to the beneficial effects of 


the efforts of your company in this direction.” 


the complete Disston ‘Fight 

Waste’’ plan, reprints all 31lindi- 

vidual cards; contains a return 

post a tony use in —s 
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benefits in increasing produc- 

















f tivity. Also plant bulletin board 414 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
— posters and window stickers 
951 you can order. : Canadian Factory: Toronto 3, Ont. 











WOMEN IN MANAGEMENT—Lady members of the Foremen's Club of Dayton were honored 
recently with a special banquet at a local hotel when Club President Clarence Westendorf 
and Program Chairman Tom Dils “umphed" the occasion by providing corsages and favors. 
William Wertz, club representative from Delco Products Division, sponsored the idea of the 
banquet because lady members were not invited to the club smoker and picnic. Dan Matthew- 
son, Delco controller, climaxed the evening with beautiful color pictures he had taken in the 
United States and Canada. 





Mam ls Cie Bl) ee al 
For Gwt¢ Eye Protection 





Our advertisers help 
make this a better 
magazine. They 
merit your consid- 
eration. 













Supply your workers with Eye-Savers — the finest in 
plastic eye protection! Eye-Saver shatterproof lenses have 
great impact strength and are optically perfect to give 
sure eye safety. Workers especially like the light, com- 
fortable fit and good looks of every Eye-Saver goggle. 
Available from your safety supplier in many different 
styles to meet all eye hazards. Model 7 (illustrated) has 
become the standard of industry for heavy duty 
applications. 





FREE! Send for magazine article giving impartial advice 
on best uses of plastic eye protection. Eye-Savers catalog 
also included. 


WATCHEMOHKET OPTICAL CO., INC 
DEPT. 10, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Producers & Originators of Practical Plastic Eye Protection 















another representative of industry was 
appointed acceptable to the White 
House. 

Of this 16-man committee, 4 mem- 
bers are so-called “public representa- 
tives”. Of these 4, Prof. Taylor who 
has been named chairman and Prof. 
Feinsinger both have given strong 
public evidence in the past of sym- 
pathy for the cause of union-labor 
rather than being disinterested and 
having the ability to consider labor- 
management disputes with an open 
mind. 


This Shrinking World 


E are accustomed to think of the 

position of the United States and 
its international relations in terms of 
war and defense problems. The fact 
that we can no longer live alone with 
the two great oceans as main bulwarks 
of defense is becoming strikingly evi- 
dent from another point of view. This 
is the industrial point of view. 

In order to maintain and continue to 
enjoy the present high standard of liv- 
ing in the United States with all con- 
veniences and luxuries which we are 
accustomed to take for granted today, 
industry must import an increasing 
amount of essential raw materials. As 
presently set up, American industry 
must have crude rubber, chromite, tin, 
manganese and other products. Today 
we import 100 per cent of some of 
these, and a very large per cent of a 
great many others. All of these are 
essential to modern day industry. 

The defense department in Washing- 
ton today is clammering for increased 
stock-piling of these basic raw mate- 
rials imported from abroad. The Navy 
Department in part bases its claim for 
a bigger Navy on the necessity to 
maintain our economic lifelines. Some 
other countries are complaining that 
Uncle Sam, being rich, grabs all or 
most of the available supply of these 
materials and thereby runs up the 
price. On our side we complain that 
some of these foreign countries which 
supply these materials are taking ad- 
vantage of the present situation and 
are boosting prices. 

It all adds up to a headache for 
Washington and those charged with 
maintaining both our economic life and 
the means to defend it. Wherever fault 
may lie and whatever the causes may 
be, the simple fact is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent to Americans of 
all walks of life that as a nation we 
can no longer live alone, and that it is 
not sufficient to maintain means of 
defense for the continental United 
States. Our economy and world econ- 
omy are inextricably interwoven, and 
both plans for defense and plans for 
economic life must be drawn accord- 
ingly. 





A woman usually gets a new slant 
at romance when she looks at it over 
a sinkful of dirty dishes. 
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Edited By Dr. William Levy 


“Help thy brother’s boat across, and lo, 
thine own has reached the shore.” 
—Proverb 


“Every Man At Work For God” 
WANT to depart today from the 
normal type of article on human 

relations that I’ve written in the past 

and offer instead a thought that has 
made a very deep impression on me. 

On many occasions we have repeated 

the comment of Mason Roberts of 

Frigidaire that “Every person that you 

contact is your superior in at least one 

thing so, if you are smart, you will go- 
to-school to everyone you meet.” <A 
month or so ago, my eleven-year-old 

daughter Sandy came home with a 

card given to her by her teacher, Mrs. 

W. K. Hughes of Westwood School in 

Dayton. The message on this card, 

prepared for distribution by Mrs. 

Hughes, inspired what follows. If you 

do nothing more, I ask you and your 

wife to read this simple thought very 
carefully and make an honest effort to 
give it a trial during the next few 
months. Here it is. 

A WORKING AGREEMENT 

Between my Heavenly Father and 
me: If I would serve God, I must also 
serve man; I am sure that yesterday 
is gone forever, it is possible that to- 
morrow may never come but, I do have 
today, filled with fourteen hundred 
and forty minutes. 

Therefore, I do freely and solemnly 
enter into this covenant: I will devote 
at least five of the precious minutes of 
this day doing some good for which I 
shall expect no material reward. 

“Every Man At Work For God” 


Service—The Foundation Of 
Good Management 
manors 10 years ago, I was very 
much impressed by an address by 
William E. Wickenden, now deceased, 
who was then president of the Case 
School of Applied Science. Dr. Wick- 
enden started his remarks with “Who- 
soever shall compel thee to go one 
mile—go with him twain.” You will 
recognize this text from the Sermon 
on the Mount and it seems to contra- 
dict itself. Yet it contains one of the 
finest concepts ever developed. Every 
job has within it that first round, of 
compulsory effort. That’s what you do 
because you have to if you want to 
survive. But beyond that first mile is 
the second mile, the mile of voluntary 
effort. That you do, not because you 


8 








have to, but because you want to. The 
best fun and the greatest satisfaction 
lies in this second mile. I know it 
sounds foolish but the more you give, 
the more you get. 


Bennett Chapple, of Armco Steel, 
once said at a Seminar, “Start out to- 
morrow doing a few things for other 
people, without any thought of being 
repaid. In fact, say to yourself and to 
the other party, ‘You owe me abso- 
lutely nothing. The debt is paid right 
now.’ You will be amazed at the num- 
ber of extra dividends you accumulate 
during the next year from the most 
unexpected places.” 


One last thought on this matter of 
service. I’m positive that no calling 
can attain the dignity and the distinc- 
tion of a profession, unless it is moti- 
vated by a desire for service. I’m 
equally sure that no man can honestly 
call himself a member of management 
unless he has an inherent desire to do 
things for other people. Frankly, any- 
one lacking this quality, ought to get 
out of management. He has no business 
directing the work and lives of other 
people. 


The Power Of Prayer 

CAN speak only as a layman, not a 

minister. I have all the frailties, 
weaknesses and faults that are present 
in many an average management man. 
I like to smoke, drink, play cards, 
watch television, scheme to get out of 
spring cleaning. But there is one thing 
in which I have absolute confidence. 
There is a tremendous source of power 
and energy which any of us can tap to 
make possible almost anything worth- 
while. 

A few weeks ago I was riding on a 
city bus. Back of me were two elderly 
men discussing the problems of high 
cost of living, politics, war and the 
plight of the working people today. 
Finally, one of them summed up the 
discussion with “we could solve almost 
all of our problems if we only had 
more good praying people.” 

About a year ago I heard a former 
FBI agent relate an incident about J. 
Edgar Hoover. He said: “I practically 
worshipped Mr. Hoover but I was 
shocked to hear him say at one of our 
meetings ‘I would never send my son 
to Sunday Schooi.’ After we squirmed, 
puzzled and hurt for a few moments, 
he repeated, ‘I would never send my 
son to Sunday school—I’d go with him 
myself.’ ” 


Let me offer you this suggestion in 
closing. I heard it first from Mason 
Roberts, and I don’t think he’ll mind 
my passing it on to you. Never start 
a day or close a day without at least 
offering this simple prayer: “O Lord, 
make me more helpful, more useful, 
more lovable.” 

“Every Man At Work For God.” 


Wife to husband, after several rounds of 
drinks at a cocktail party: 

“Henry, don’t take another drink. Your face 
is already getting blurred.” 


For a long time, the fake intellectuals and 
fake liberals have been blown up out of all 
proportion to their real competence and 
brain power. Further, the more they and 
their teachings were blown up and inflated, 
the less we and our children heard about 
the values which must be preserved in our 
country, unique in all the world. 

America obtains her world power—her 
power to do good in the world—from her 
home power. If our home power is lost, our 
world power is lost. We simply, in time, go 
the way of France, or of England. Then 
who is there around to pick up the pieces 
except Stalin? 

There can be and must be international 
cooperation, and the United States has coop- 
erated handsomely with any nation that will 
cooperate with her. Our country has given 
more and asked less than any nation in the 
history of the earth.—Radio’s Henry J. Taylor. 


Cauer 
STRONG supporter for the growing 
practice of providing foremen and 

supervisors more opportunity to meet and 

exchange ideas which help improve their 
understanding of each other’s problems 
and their managerial abilities is Edward 

B. Sherwin, president of The Chicago 

Hardware Foundry Company. We are 

honored to present him on this month’s 

cover. 

Mr. Sherwin was born in Chicago in 
May, 1889. He graduated from Waukegan 
Township High School, attended Armour 
Institute of Technology and graduated 
with a B.S. degree in Electrical Engineer- 
ing in 1910. 

After two years at Port Arthur, Texas, 
in power plant work, he joined The 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company as 
master mechanic in June, 1912. 

In 1918 he became assistant to the presi- 
dent. In 1921, he was elected secretary of 
the Company. Fourteen years later, in 
1935, he became president. 

A director of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association and of the Gray Iron Foundry 
Society, he is also president of the Gray 
Iron Foundry Research Institute and treas- 
urer of the National Foundry Association. 

Deeply imbedded beneath many of su- 
pervision’s problems are certain basic 
philosophies of people holding the reins 
of government these days. Many of these 
philosophies are false. In most cases they 
must be assumed to have been adopted for 
reasons of personal opportunism. Mr. 
Sherwin recently reminded his manage- 
ment team of this fact in these words, 
taken from his article in this issue, which 
should keep his own team _ properly 
alerted: 

“Certain ‘isms’ and _ ideologies have 
crept into our national life. They have 
an important bearing on the future. 
These ‘isms’ and ideologies may have 
some direct effect on men working under 
you, and may account for some difficulties 
we have from time to time. Our purpose, 
of course, is to maintain the American 
way of life which is being threatened 
seriously under the guise of crises which 
seem to arise at opportune times for the 
benefit of those who wish to remain in 
power.” 
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SOME ANSWERS ... from the boss himself 


A company president gets down to some rock bottom problems of supervision with his men. 


A QUESTION which often comes up 

when some foremen are ap- 
proached regarding membership in 
The National Association of Foremen 
is “What will the NAF do for me or 
get for me?” 


We can answer it very simply and 
directly. The NAF will do for you and 
get for you exactly as much as you put 
into the organization. 


In the plant are many supervisors in 
similar positions to your own, covering 
many activities. I would say that we 
have as swell a bunch of fellows as 
you would care to meet anywhere. 
The plant is where you spend your 
working hours. Therefore, you should 
appreciate any opportunity to meet 
with these others so as to not only 
know them better personally but also 
to know what their functions consist 
of so you may be able to appreciate 
their positions and they yours and both 
of you may cooperate in producing 
better products at the least cost. 


Each department has its own opera- 
tions to perform and sometimes extra 
ones because somebody in one depart- 
ment may have been careless or made 
a mistake. By having an understanding 
of your fellow supervisor’s problems, 
you may ease some of his difficulties, 
lower company costs, and increase our 
product sales. 

We see no reason why all the super- 
visory force and others indirectly con- 
cerned with supervision should not get 
together to better their relationships 


AMONG THE GUESTS present at 
the management club dinner when 
Mr. Sherwin spoke were (from 
left): Messrs. Lynn, Barry, and Szy- 
beko representing the National 
Association of Foremen; Vice 
President William Steinwedell of 
Ammco Tools, Inc.; Mr. Sherwin 
is at the right. 
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By Edward B. Sherwin, President 


The Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Company 


and create an atmosphere of good 
fellowship. 


Aside from the social features of 
NAF, the main reason for membership 
is to help build better foremen. We 
believe the men who help themselves 
turn out best. The Company, of course, 
is willing to provide as much help as 
possible, but all of you key men must 
take the responsibility for your own 
development. 


The big problem is to motivate you 
men to do just that.. The Company 
cannot provide the motivation—that is 
up to you men—but we can try to 
stimulate you to see the need more 
clearly, and we can advise you in set- 
ting up your plans for personal growth. 


In an attempt to stimulate some in- 
terest, we are providing each of you 
with a sheet which we have named 
the “Self-Development Inventory.” We 
are not asking you to fill it out and 
return it to the Company—it is merely 
for your own individual use. You can 
make this inventory the subject for 
one of your regular meetings, having 
each man fill it out in advance. Then 
the entire group can talk about the 
results in general. No one should be 
asked to hold himself for group in- 
spection—the appraisal is too personal 


for that. The main purpose is to stim- 
ulate the men to do something indi- 
vidually about their evaluation. 

After each man has scored himself, 
he will discover the subjects in which 
he is weak. By getting a consensus of 
what subjects for future study are 
most important, future programs can 
be based thereon. If the subjects 
necessitate having some top executive 
to assist or discuss, this can be handled 
very nicely through the plant manager. 


We can probably also arrange to 
have classes set up with an official 
instructor from some institution. We 
have at our disposal the high school 
extension courses, the University of 
Illinois, and Lake Forest College. 


Management Recognition? 


Another question confronting your 
NAF Chapter officers, and about which 
information is frequently requested, is 
the recognition of members as man- 
agement. We do not fully understand 
this question—would like a clearer 
explanation of what the real question 
is. In our estimation, supervision is 
definitely a part of management be- 
cause they are the first line of com- 
munication between employees and top 
management. 


According to the “Management- 
Labor Relations Act”, the supervisor 
or foreman is defined as “An individual 
having certain managerial functions— 
an individual having authority in the 


(Turn to Page 32) 














HE foremen’s place in the field of 

Industrial Safety was clearly proved 
at the recent Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference and Exhibit at 
Pittsburgh’s Hotel William Penn, April 
24-26. 

The Western Pennsylvania Affiliated 
Clubs of The National Association of 
Foremen, invited to participate for the 
second consecutive year, sponsored a 
two-hour Industrial Session program 
on April 26, presenting a panel discus- 
sion on “How I Make Safety Work in 
My Department”. 


Panel Discussion A Hit 


Before an audience of 200, one of the 
largest of the Conference and by far 
the largest of six industrial sessions, 
three foremen—John Fannon of the 
Elliott Company’s tank layout shop; 
Frank Bridges, Robertshaw Fulton 
Controls Company, Thermostat Divi- 
sion, punch press department; and 
John W. Long, Dravo Corporation, 
sheet metal shop — presented their 
views and practices in Safety with a 
fluency much desired but seldom heard. 

Veteran John Fannon defining safety 
as—‘the ability to foresee an accident, 
and take the necessary steps to prevent 
it’, won the audience (and never lost 
it) with an illustration of safety in ac- 
tion. 

With a delightfully pleasing Scottish 
brogue, this white-haired leader stres- 
sed the three “E’s” of accident pre- 
vention: Engineering, Education, En- 
forcement, pointing in each instance to 
the necessity of cooperation of all 
levels of management to apprehend 
success. 

As Chairman E. C. Metzel, vice pres- 
ident of the Safety Council and of the 
United States Steel Corporation Indus- 
trial Relations staff, introduced J. C. 
Baughman, now past president of the 
Affiliated Clubs and currently chair- 
man of the Board, he probably little 
realized with what pride Baughman, 
as moderator, was to introduce a fellow 
foreman, Frank Bridges. 

In contrast, Frank, a young foreman 
with a very impressive record in a 
department where most hazardous op- 
erations are performed, explained the 
continued effort of all personnel to 
prevent accidents by devising, install- 
ing and checking guards, devices and 
all manner of safety precautions. 

In an audience such as this with men 
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Foremen Captivate 
Safety Audience 





in various industries represented, it is 
good to get down to cases, and to John 
W. Long, Dravo Corporation, came the 
privilege of stating how and why, when 
and where, who and what. 

The remarks of a high official of the 
Safety Council are indicative of the 
quality and tone of this session. Said 
he: “You fellows certainly have done 
it again. This is the best session of the 
Industrial groups.” 


Skit “Wows ’Em” 


At the conclusion of this panel the 
audience again found themselves read- 
ing the program in their hands, an- 
nouncing a Safety Skit entitled “Safety 
All Ways” and with that elusive 
change of pace that startles, the Blaw- 
Knox Division Foremen’s Club pre- 
sented Frank Gozon, Chester Logan, 
John Reiber and Richard Sprucebank 
who trotted out on stage and sang an 
opening verse of a song written for the 
occasion by “NAF” Director W. G. 
(Bill) White. 

With amateur abandon these fore- 
men delighted the audience with a 
humorous series of incidents largely 
gathered from experiences in the shop. 
With selected safety posters, safety 
shoes, gloves and goggles they pre- 
sented a double featured program of 
how not and how to do in a safe 
manner. 

In a true setting of noontime in the 
shop office, the foremen narrated case 
incidents of the loss through accidents 
in wages, production morale, and se- 
curity. Primary accent was placed up- 
on the sum total, however, unmeasure- 
able, of human suffering and anguish 
of soul—of anxiety and worry—of 
grief and of sorrow. Of endless hours 
of toil, the dread fear of death to loved 
ones, the sacrifices of untold nature. 
These are the reasons why a foreman 
must make “Safety” his job. 


Climaxing their skit with a combina- 
tion of accidents including a worker 
suffering a badly cut hand, due to im- 
proper gloves, a worker having a for- 
eign particle imbedded in his eye be- 
cause of improper goggles and a work- 
er’s foot injured through lack of safety 
toe shoes, all occasioned by the lack of 
a broom, the superintendent (Gozon) 
faints and is carried off stage by his 
foremen. 


As a fitting finale the audience joined 
in singing the safety song. 


By John C. Smith, Foreman 
Blaw-Knox Company 


Note: Below are summaries of pres- 


entations by the panel members. 


By John Fannon 


OW I make it work in my depart- 

ment! We think the practice of 
Safety First in our plant has been 
brought to a very high degree. In sup- 
port of this statement we can point 
with pride to our four Certificates of 
Merit—years 1946-7-8-9 and we expect 
to receive one for 1950. 

Safety First might be defined as 
“The ability to foresee an accident, and 
take the necessary steps to prevent 
it”. This is a gift we do not all pos- 
sess, to the degree which would pre- 
vent all accidents. Nevertheless that 
should be our objective. 

A friend of mine was asked by his 
wife if she was still as good looking 
as she was when he married her 35 
years previous. Looking in her direc- 
tion he said: “Before answering such 
an important question as that, please 
put down that vase you are holding in 
your hand.” That was Safety First in 
operation. He had the gift of foresight 
as to what might happen. 
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Don’t learn Safety First the hard 
way—that is, from accidents of our 
own making. Rather, let us learn from 
the other fellows. 

An investigation conducted recently 
into the character traits of shop groups 
shows the three highest to be Care- 
lessness 14.1%, Non-cooperation 10.7%, 
Laziness 10.3%. These are the obsta- 
cles to safety the foreman has to watch 
out for and overcome. These are the 
fellows who are found to be accident 
victims. 

This makes the foreman responsible 
for the behavior and welfare of his 
group in protection, instruction, and 
removal of hazard. 

These are the three E’s of accident 
prevention: 


ENGINEERING — EDUCATION 
— ENFORCEMENT 


ENGINEERING is Management’s re- 
sponsibility: 

lst—Make clear their desire to all 
their employees. 

2nd.—Authorize a safety check up at 
stated periods. 

3rd.—Authorize reasonable expendi- 
tures for safety operation. 

4th.—Exhibit a personal interest in 
a safety program. 

5th—_Management must set a good 
example. 

These five fundamental principles 
my company strives to maintain at all 
times. 

EDUCATION—There is a right and 
a wrong way to do a job—which sums 
up, a safe and an unsafe way. 


From the foreman’s side: Explain 
existing hazards to your men. 

Safety is not an accident. A well 
planned for procedure is a safe pro- 
cedure. 

Be sure the man knows his job. 

Be sure he is physically able to do 
the job. 

Be sure every injury is reported to 
the proper authority. 

Endeavor to have his man “think” 
Safety First. 


From management’s side: By pam- 
phlets, pictorials, bulletin board no- 
tices, and a definite industrial safety 
program. 


ENFORCEMENT: Be sure that all 
the rules of safe procedure are ob- 
served. This devolves upon the fore- 
man. His success in this effort will 
reward him in having an accident free 
department. 

We have a Safety Committee from 
rank and file workers, headed by the 
chief of our Safety First Division, who 
acts as chairman. 

Inspection trips (on company time) 
are made throughout the plant at 
stated periods and- recommendations 
made. 
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Crane hooks are carefully examined 
by check up with magnaflux. One 
crane hook of 50-ton capacity recently 
was found to have developed a_ crack 
of about 40% in the throat. Two oth- 
ers were found defective and all three 
scrapped. 

All S-hooks, plate clamps, and plate 
hooks are given periodic test with 
magnafilux to determine if any defects 
are present. (Chains on cranes 
weekly.) 

We are satisfied this education of 
rank and file by having them serve on 
a safety program and changing them 
frequently will make safety-minded 
men throughout the plant. 

If we foremen see a worker do some- 
thing detrimental to safety, a quiet 
talk with him is usually effective. 

The foreman himself is the best in- 
fluence in his own department—by 
practicing Safety First at all times. 

Good housekeeping habits are im- 
portant—a place for everything and 
everything in its place. Keep the floor 
space around machines and operators 
clear. 

Every injury treated in First Aid 
Room is followed up with a form card 
from the nurse to the patient’s fore- 
man asking for details how the injury 
happened, if it could have been pre- 
vented. Also if means have been taken 
to prevent a repetition of injury. 

We get a laugh once in a while from 
the answer given to the query “What 
means has been taken to prevent a 
repetition of this accident?” which in 
one case consisted of a workman miss- 
ing a chisel with a hammer and hitting 
his hand. The foreman gave the an- 
swer that he had informed his work- 
men to hold the hammer handle with 
both hands. The nurse’s comment was 
“That sure does the trick.” 

We also have a “Wise Owls Club” 
composed of six men. These men have 
definitely preserved their eyesight by 
wearing safety goggles. 

There is another question of safety 
more important than that of which we 
have been speaking that I should like 
to make mention of and that’s the 
question of Eternal Safety. I read in 
the Bible that “Straight is the gate and 
narrow is the way that leadeth into life 
and few there be that find it.” “Wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth into destruction and many 
there be that enter therein.” It is well 
to be sure we are on the safe road our- 
selves and be able to give warning to 
our fellow workmen. 


By Frank Bridges 


| ecrsnd that safety is comparable to 
religion. We. must have safety in 
our soul and safety in our heart. 
We must convey these safety 
thoughts to the men on the job. This 
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gate... 


can only be done by the action of the 
foremen. Get the men to take an 
active part in safety. 


Punch press operations are very 
dangerous. Following are some of the 
precautions taken: 


1. Installed safety devices on all 
punch presses. These devices are con- 
nected directly to the ram of the punch 
press and are so adjusted as to pull 
the operator’s hand away from the 
danger zone. 


2. We installed guards of a nature to 
prevent the operator from getting his 
hands on blanking operations. 


3. Another important step we took 
to prevent accidents is in the die de- 
sign. In recent years we have had on 
our die design a very efficient man and 
he has considered a lot of the best 
practices of building dies and has come 
up with a good idea of building safety 
right in the die. 


4. Gave people. better lighting. 
Fluorescent lighting was _ installed 
throughout the shop. 


I am most proud of our Safety Com- 
mittee made up of employees from the 
department. We have three men who 
serve in such a fashion that they are 
rotated and when one is dropped from 
a committee after three months, a new 
man is added. In due time all men 
will have had a chance to serve. Brief 
meets are held once a week (10 or 15 
minutes each). Men give suggestions 
relative to safety. Since we have had 
this committee we have been awarded 
a Certificate of Honor for no lost-time 
accidents. At present, we have reached 
200,000 man hours without loss of time 
due to accidents. 

The important part in my mind is 


(Turn to Page 34) 
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BPTING FOLKS ‘ON SPEAKING TERMS’ Wy] 


Are your employees, perhaps even your own stock- 
holders, unaware of the true function of stock own- 


ership ? 


ATE in April we had an interesting 

letter from Arthur P. Schulze of 
Hill & Knowlton’s Cleveland office. 
The latter is the well-known firm 
which counsels companies in good 
public relations techniques. 

Said Schulze: “One of the most basic 
and least understood factors in the 
American economy is the function of 
stock ownership. 

“While it is the stockholders who 
supply the ‘tools’ essential to employ- 
ment continuity and business expan- 
sion of so many companies, there 
have been numerous instances in re- 
cent years where company employees 
—as well as a large share of the public 
—have, in one way or another, se- 
cured false impressions as to the true 
function of stock ownership. 

“Time and again the stockholder has 
been pictured as a person who exists 
solely for the purpose of collecting 
profits at the expense of the employee 
and the customer. 

“Recognizing the importance of cor- 
recting this misconception if our tradi- 
tional free enterprise system is to be 
preserved, American industry, as you 
know, has given this matter increasing 
attention in recent years. 

“A somewhat different and unique 
approach to this problem which we 
believe may prove of considerable in- 
terest to you is that used by one of our 
clients, Diamond Alkali Company, in 
its 1950 Annual Report, copy of which 
is attached for your review. 

“We would like to call your atten- 
tion in particular to Pages 16-19 of 
this report. Here is “THE STORY OF 
A DIAMOND STOCK CERTIFICATE” 
which presents, with graphic sim- 
plicity, the significance of such a 
certificate to Diamond employees, the 
12 different communities in which the 
company has plant operations, Dia- 
mond’s customers and the general 
consuming public, and Diamond stock- 
holders. 

“Believing that the first place to 
start in telling this story is with its 
own employees, Diamond mailed this 
report to its 4,500 employees. The 
company chose the Annual Report for 
this purpose not only because it was 
felt to be a natural place for this dis- 
cussion, but also because management 
believed it important to emphasize to 
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stockholders themselves the part which 
they as individuals play both in the 
operation of the Diamond organization 
and our national economy.” 


Perhaps you, too, will be interested 
in the story of the Diamond Stock 
Certificate as presented in the Com- 
pany’s annual report. We feel it is an 
effective aid to front line supervisors 
in helping their employees understand 
the stock ownership function. Without 
attempting to reproduce here the color 
and illustrations, we can present the 
story and report how it was illustrated. 
Using a heading “The Story of a Dia- 
mond Stock Certificate,” here’s what 
was given: 


ILLUSTRATION: Photo of typical 
American boy beside his father’s arm- 
chair attentive to comments dad makes 
as he regards his Diamond stock cer- 
tificate. 


STORY: Every lad today grows up in 
a chemical world—a world in which 
Diamond Alkali plays a significant 
part. The chances are good that when 
he reaches manhood he will be em- 
ployed in one of the thousands of busi- 
nesses that depend on Diamond for 
chemicals vital to their operation. 
Throughout his life, almost every man- 
made thing he touches or uses will 
have been made with the help of one 
or more chemicals Diamond produces. 


The universal. usefulness of our 
chemicals has made it possible for 
Diamond to enjoy a steady growth, 
provide employment for more and 
more people and serve as an invest- 
ment for an ever-increasing number 
of persons. 


Businesses are founded with ideas 
. .. and important pieces of paper like 
the one shown in the photograph. This 
is a certificate of ownership of 100 
shares of Diamond Alkali Company 
common stock which is typical of, the 
number owned by many of Diamond’s 
2,684 stockholders. 

One might suppose that the stock 
owner is the only one who benefits 
from this piece of paper, but that’s not 
the case. Actually it benefits many 
people; among them, our employees, 
our customers, the communities in 
which we operate and the general 
public. 


How Does It Benefit 
A Diamond Employee? 


ILLUSTRATION: Sketch of employee 
in overalls holding a large wrench to 
which is attached a tag marked 
“$17 062.” 


STORY: This stock certificate, with 
others like it, makes possible the jobs 
that Diamond Alkali has to offer. 
Whether a man is an operator, a me- 
chanic, an engineer, laborer, salesman 
or accountant, a large amount of 
money is required to provide him a 
job. In fact, the book value of the 
100-share certificate ($42.34 a share at 
the end of 1950) is approximately one- 
fourth the $17,052 invested in plants to 
create the average job for a single 
Diamond employee. 

Equally important, this certificate 
represents a share in the Company’s 
earnings. All of these earnings are 
not paid out in the form of dividends. 
Instead a good portion of the earnings 
are left with the Company. By this 
means Diamond improves its present 
plants and methods of operation, builds 
new plants, and employs more people. 
Thus this stock certificate not only 
helps to provide a Diamond job, but 
also represents a constant effort to 
improve that job. 


Meaning Of This Certificate 
To The Communities In 
Which Diamond Operates 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Small “shadow’ 
map of U. S. with plant cities indi- 
cated; sketch of small town business 
corner. 


STORY: This stock certificate symbol- 
izes a part of the investment that has 
been made to build plants in 12 differ- 
ent communities—the huge plant at 
Painesville, the electrochemical plants 
at Houston, Texas, Edgewood, Md., and 
Pine Bluff, Ark., the chromium chemi- 
cals plants at Kearny and Newark, 
N. J., and the six silicate plants across 
the country. Retailers, wholesalers, 
professional men and service busi- 
nesses of all types in these commu- 
nities are better off, thanks to the 
successful operation of these 12 plants 
and the purchasing power of Diamond 
employees. 

Furthermore, this 100-share owner- 
ship certificate represents a consider- 
able sum paid in taxes each year to 
support schools, provide civic improve- 
ments and to maintain our local and 
Federal Governments. For 1950, Dia- 
mond will pay state and local taxes of 
$528,134 on the value of production 
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facilities and $4,368,233 of Federal in- 
come tax on the revenue received 
from chemicals produced. 


What Does This Certificate 
Mean To Diamond’s Customers 
And To The General Public? 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Sketches of an 
auto, a dress, a tire, a tumbler of water, 
a gasoline pump, a pair of shoes, a box 
of baking soda, a can of paint. 


STORY: Diamond plants and equip- 
ment, the ownership of which is rep- 
resented by this certificate and others 
like it, not only provide jobs. They also 
produce the more than one hundred 
chemicals sold by Diamond Alkali... 
chemicals which are of vital impor- 
tance to industry and to the general 
public ... The Chemicals You Live By. 


For example, this 100-share certifi- 
cate of ownership in Diamond repre- 
sents the working capital and present 
day construction cost of the facilities 
needed to produce annually: 

79 tons of bulk soda ash—an essen- 
tial chemical in the production of glass 
for bottles, automobiles and micro- 
scopic lenses. Soda ash also serves in 
the reduction of ore to make alumi- 
num; softens water for boilers and 
home use; aids the processing of pulp 
and paper, iron and steel, textiles, 


soaps and other products. 
OF 50 


59 tons of chemical caustic soda for 
the manufacture of thousands of yards 
of rayon, the cleaning jobs in hundreds 
of laundries, dairies, and bottling 
plants, or the production of many other 
products including rubber, oil, wool 
and many metals. 
ee 


38 tons of chlorine to purify a com- 
munity’s water supply, bleach paper, 
textiles and flour, clean metals, refine 
petroleum and make possible many of 
our new plastics and synthetics. 


295 tons of silicate of soda to assist 
in the refining of high octane gasoline, 
strengthen shipping containers, give 
“body” to soap and to serve the textile 
and other industries. 
oe 


12 tons of bichromate of soda used 
to tan leather, make chromic acid for 
chrome plating, produce paint pig- 
ments and color-fast materials, and 
prevent corrosion of wood products 
and metal pipes. 

GP esc 

80 tons of bicarbonate of soda for 
drugs, food products, tanning and fire- 
fighting chemicals. 

OF 64 





accounts. 





FREEDOM OF INVESTMENT 


The freedom to invest as the private individual thinks best 
is one of the primary sources of America’s strength. 


Without this freedom, made possible by the negotiable share- 
holding structure of American business and imple- 
mented by the services of the Stock Exchanges and the 
stockholders, the aggregations of tools of production that 
make America what it is, could not exist. 


The American corporate and financial technique is one of the 
most important economic inventions of all time, because 
it permits participation in the ownership of business by 
people from every walk of life. ... 


Today. more than 50 million Americans participate in the 
ownership of American corporations. through direct in- 
vestment in stocks and bonds, through life insurance 
investment, and through bank investment of savings 


—From “How To Be Popular Though Conservative’ 
(1948) by Clark & Rimanoczy 


> 
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varying quantities of chlorinated 
paraffins, precipitated calcium carbon- 
ates, cleaners, detergents and many 
other chemical specialties, all of which 
enable other businesses to exist and 
contribute the essentials of man’s 
everyday life. 


What Does This Certificate 
Mean To Its Owner? 


ILLUSTRATION: Sketch of piggy 
bank beside bank deposit book; sketch 
of man presiding at [presumably] the 
annual meeting of shareholders. 


STORY: This stock certificate repre- 
sents two types of savings put to work. 
First, the savings of those who bought 
stock originally and through their 
willingness to risk their money made 
possible the entire enterprise—its land, 
its buildings, its machinery and its 
working capital. Then there are the 
savings which year after year have 
been set aside from the earnings of 
Diamond Alkali and retained in the 
business. These savings benefit the 
entire Diamond family since they are 
a means by which Diamond grows. 


While this certificate represents a 
proportionate share in all the tangible 
and intangible assets of Diamond Al- 
kali, no particular assets are ear- 
marked as belonging to the owner. 
Instead this piece of paper indicates 
that its owner has a part interest in 
Diamond’s 12 plants throughout the 
United States. It is evidence also of a 
share in Diamond’s working capital— 
the cash, the materials going through 
the plants, in fact in everything that 
makes it possible for Diamond to oper- 
ate. Finally, it represents a share in 
the earnings, or losses of the business 

. and a voice, joined with others, in 
its management. 


This Is America’s Free 
Enterprise System 
At Work 


ILLUSTRATION: Sketch of hand plac- 
ing certificate in a safety deposit box. 


STORY: This story of a Diamond Al- 
kali stock certificate attempts to show 
the truly dynamic force of a simple 
piece of paper. Although it may remain 
locked in a strong box for years, it is 
the instrument which has put many 
people’s savings to work, creating 
chemical plants, providing employ- 
ment, increased productivity and 
wages. 

As a _ single investment standing 
alone, one stockholder’s savings could 
hardly accomplish these things. Many 
people must pool their investments to 
provide the large sums necessary to 
construct and operate efficient produc- 
ing units. The device of the stock cer- 
tificate facilitates this pooling of indi- 
vidual savings for a unified productive 
effort. Thus, it contributes indispens- 
ably to the functioning of America’s 
free enterprise system under which we 
enjoy the highest standard of living in 
the world. 
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IMAGINATION AND MAN’S MATERIAL WELFARE 








By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* 


| 
| 
| 
| 





* Respectively general chairman and editorial director of the American Economic Foundat 
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E are frequently asked whether or not our formula 
MMW NR + HE T (man’s material welfare 
equals natural resources, plus human energy, multi- 
plied by the tools of production) does not omit the 
factors of imagination and initiative. 

The answer is that imagination and initiative are in- 
cluded in human energy (which is both muscular 
and mental), but that they have no effect upon 
man’s material welfare until they have brought 
about a change in the quantity and quality of the 
tools of production. 

A perfect example of this is contained in a recent 
analysis of progress in cutting tools by Mr. Roy C. 
McKenna, Chairman of the Board of the Vanadium- 
Alloy Steel Company. 


In 1868 a steel maker in England by the name of Mushet 
was amazed that one particular tungsten alloy that 
he was making seemed to be self-hardening, a 
quality that previously had been considered impos- 
sible. 


Although Mushet discovered this somewhat by accident, 
it came about as a result of his over-all curiosity 
(his imagination) as to what would happen when 
other metals were added to steel. 

Although not specifically seeking what he found, it 
must be admitted that Mushet’s mind had made a 
contribution to the science of metallurgy. 


II 


USHET offered his steel as a material for longer- 
wearing cutting tools, but industry did not seem to 
want longer-wearing cutting tools; so Mushet’s 
Company failed. 

A great idea had been born, but its true advantages 
were not recognized. 


So at that stage Mushet had made no contribution to 
man’s material welfare. 


In fact, it was 25 years before someone else’s mind 
imagined that machinery speeds (and therefore pro- 
duction) could be greatly increased by using tools 
made of Mushet’s special steel. 

Then and then only did Mushet’s idea begin to change 
man’s material welfare. 

Naturally, other minds began to work on the problem, 
and it was not long until tungsten steel was recog- 
nized as a potentially revolutionary aid to higher 
production. 


Series of Economic Treatises. 


iil 


— did not help very much, however, because at that 
time tungsten was both scarce and expensive. 


So the full application of Mushet’s discovery had still 
not materialized. 


But someone else’s imagination began to work. 


A. G. McKenna, in 1901, “imagined” that there was a 
lot of tungsten in Colorado, and his imagination, 
plus a lot of faith and investment, brought in the 
world’s first commercial tungsten mine. 


Now, let’s see what actually happened to man’s material 
welfare as a result of this combined imagination, 
initiative, and inventiveness. 


Without belittling the intellectual efforts (the mental 
energy) that went into tool steel, there can be no 
doubt that those efforts made no difference what- 
soever in man’s material welfare until they resulted 
in the physical replacement of low-cutting speed 
carbon steel tools with an adequate quantity of 
tungsten steel tools. 


Then and then only was one machine and one man able 
to do more work than five machines and five men 
could do with carbon steel tools. 


In other words, the ideas had to assume physical form 
as tools of production before they could be inserted 
into the formula given in the first paragraph. 


IV 


HE question has been asked: “But how about pro- 

duction ideas that have no physical form, say the idea 
of relocating machines for straight line production. 
In this case nothing has been added, but the pro- 
duction increases.” 


This is not true: every production idea has some physi- 
cal form in its application. 


The relocation of the machinery is a physical change 
resulting in making the tools more productive: in a 
very real sense they became different and improved 
tools. 


Even motion studies are physical changes: they increase 
the productivity of the muscular effort of the 
worker. 


Knowing how to do something better cannot affect pro- 
duction until that knowledge has taken physical 
form. 
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WOMEN, WOMEN ... 


What to do with them 


N its first meeting the NAF Conven- 

tion Committee had the problem 
before them, “Women, what to do with 
them!” They carried their problems 
home. In every case, the little woman 
asked her husband “Have you any 
problems I could help you with?” That 
gave birth to an idea. Who can be 
better qualified to answer the ques- 
tion “Women, what to do with them!” 

The little friend wife began to relate 
how she would like to spend her time 
at the 28th Annual NAF Convention 
while her husband was busy attending 
the conferences and business meetings 
of the convention. The idea was born, 
camera, lights, action! The next scene 
was the wives of the Chicagoland di- 
rectors busy organizing a plan of what 
to do for the women when they 
“checked” their husbands at the NAF 
Convention for three days. 

Helen Szybeko, wife of the Zone “G” 
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NAF vice president, Mrs. Jerry Turek, 
wife of the general chairman of the 
Convention, together with the other 
Chicagoland NAF directors’ wives chose 
Mrs, Frank Spink to head the commit- 
tee. The wives of the presidents of 
NAF Clubs in this area were asked 
to complete the committee and arrange 
a schedule of things to do and see while 
in Chicago at Convention time. 


A Welcoming Committee for the at- 
tending women, with headquarters in 
the Convention Headquarters at the 
Sherman Hotel, is being arranged so 
that all women attending will be able 
to meet and arrange for some of their 
private jaunts. Luncheons, fashion 
shows, matinees, radio and television 


(Special from the Chicago NAF 
Convention Committee) 


At this first meeting of the Women's Ac- 
tivities Committee for the forthcoming 
NAF Convention, plans were initiated to 
provide a thrilling and adventurous experi- 
ence for out of town NAF “widows” who 
accompany their husbands to the Chicago 
event, September 26-29. They are wives of 
Chicagoland NAF directors and club presi- 
dents from indicated companies: From left: 
Mrs. H. Acker, Inland Steel Co.; Mrs. A. W. 
Johnston, Scully Jones; Mrs. R. L. Duncan, 
American Steel Foundries; Mrs. F. E. 
Schmitt, American Steel Foundries; Mrs. R. 
Cutler, Hammond Metals Refining; Mrs. P. 
Mahoric, Grand Sheet Metal Products; Mrs. 
V. Owles, Grand Sheet Metal; Mrs. W. 
Hendele, Taylor Forge; Mrs. L. McKeon, 
Lindberg Steel Treating; Mrs. J. Turek (co- 
chairman), Dole Valve Co.; Mrs. F. Spink 
(chairman), Sherwin Williams Co.; Mrs. W. 
Johnson, J. T. Ryerson & Sons; Mrs. A. 
Szybeko, Lien Chemical Company; Mrs. F. 
Southern, J. T. Ryerson & Sons; Mrs. H. P. 
Stelter, Brasco Mfg. Co.; Mrs. C. W. Rep- 
pert, Commercial Shearing & Stamping; 
Mrs. R. A. Green, National Tube Co.; Mrs. 
C. C. Falconer, National Tube; Mrs. S. 
Matalin, Naylor Pipe. 





Wives of Chicagoland NAF directors who 
sparked formation of the Women's Activi- 
ties Committee for the 28th Annual NAF 
Convention. From left, back row: Mrs. Vin- 
cent Owles; Mrs. Harry Acker; Mrs. Albin 
Szybeko; (front row) Mrs. Jerry Turek; 
Mrs. Frank Spink. Several are "veterans" of 
NAF Conventions and meetings — should 
know what it takes to keep other convention 
"widows" happy. 


broadcasts, sight seeing tours, card 
parties, favors and prizes are planned 
for them. The Chicagoland NAF Clubs, 
through the efforts of this women’s 
committee, have many pleasant sur- 
prises in store. 

Chicagoland with its acres and acres 
of parks, zoos, museums, beautiful 
lake front and amusement parks pro- 
vides a world of things to do and 
thrills long to be remembered. 

Marshall Field, Carson Pirie Scott 
and Michigan Boulevard, world famous 
for its fashionable shopping facilities, 
offer ideas and styles of “Tomorrow”. 
For evening entertainment there is 
dancing under the stars at the beauti- 
ful Boardwalk of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel or witnessing one of the thrilling 
floor shows at the nationally known 
Chez Paree. September is an _ ideal 
month in Chicago for cooling Lake 
Michigan breezes keep the temper- 
atures in the 70’s while the old sun 
blazes away .... “Women, what to 
do with them?” 

The Women Activities Committee 
have answered that question and the 
28th Annual NAF Convention .in Chi- 
cago will thrill every woman attending. 
See you in Chicago! 
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WE GROW OUR OWN... WEE MAP HELP 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Plant Manager E. A. Bandoly 


explores role of NAF with members of his Foremen’s Assn. 


In mid-February E. A. Bandoly, plant 
manager of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Company’s American Thermo- 
meter Division (St. Louis, Missouri) 
spread a fabulous feed for members of 
the Division’s Foremen’s Association, 
reports Field Editor Thomas Boyd. The 
banquet, an annual affair, was high- 
lighted by Mr. Bandoly’s report of the 
Company’s past activities and future 
plans. Complaining of the real shortage 


of good management material, he out- 
lined the program his division has de- 
veloped to cope with this shortage by 
“growing our own supervision.” 


we UR Foremen’s club,” said Mr. 

Bandoly, “is the basic tool with 
which we work to grow our own man- 
agement men.” The Club is open to all 
levels of supervision at American Ther- 
mometer. Anyone connected with shop 


A preview of the feed was a high-light for (I-r}) Glen Cassidy, assistant plant manager, 
William Hurst, diastat supervisor, Mr. Bandoly, John Theiss, production manager and Al 
Gabris, sales manager. All are members of the NAF Club. Belvedere Joe (far right) 
is manager of the restaurant. 





management is urged to join. 

By taking part in Club activities, so- 
cial as well as educational, the raw 
supervision material is rapidly given a 
deep insight into up-to-date manage- 
ment practice. Men anxious to advance 
in the organization gain, through NAF 
activities, the basic mental nutrition 
needed to continue and accelerate their 
growth as management men. Only 
through growth and self improvement 
can top line supervision be developed. 
While membership in the NAF is avail- 
able to all management levels at Amer- 
ican Thermometer, only those super- 
visors that really use the Club stand 
to benefit from the education its pro- 
vides. 

To show that up-to-date management 
thinking is the fundamental of NAF 
doctrine, and, incidentally, a pre- 
requisite for success at the Division, 
American Thermometer sends its men 
on frequent trips to management con- 
ventions throughout the country. Club 
members regularly attend American 
Management Association meetings in 
Chicago or New York. Others take in 
the annual National Association of Cost 
Accountant’s conventions. National Saf- 
ety Council conventions, National As- 
sociation of Foremen conventions and 
trips through other industries and fac- 
tories are regular events attended by 
members of the Division’s Foremens 
Club. 


Locally members take part in formal 
and informal education sessions spon- 
sored by the Industrial Relations Club, 
Y.M.C.A.,, Chamber of Commerce. 

Full semester courses are frequently 
taken at local universities by Club 
members anxious to develop along the 
NAF path of leadership. Though all 
these are participated in with a view 
to developing their own supervision, 
an interesting by-product has come to 
light. “Frequently members report 
back that not only are the ideas and 
practices of our Division and the NAF 
up-to-date, but many of them are far 
in advance of the thinking that goes on 
in other areas,” said one active Club 
member. 


Though growth through National As- 
sociation of Foremen activities is open 
to all levels of management at Amer- 


(Turn to Page 34) 


As members of American Thermometer 
Division's Foremen's Association listened 
to E. A. Bandoly, plant manager, outline 
company plans and his views about the 
role of The National Association of 
Foremen: “a basic tool in the develop- 
ment of good supervisors.” 
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FACT and OPINION 


Your Disappearing Dollars 

VERY down-to-earth statement on this subject which 

discusses inflation, its effect on fixed investments such as 
insurance and savings bonds, and what needs to be done to 
control it, was given by Kempton Dunn, vice president and 
treasurer, American Brake Shoe Company recently in 
“Brake Shoe News.” 

Here’s what he said: 

“IT am very worried about inflation. And I am more 
worried about its increasing still further in the future. To 
be sure, we have a good deal of inflation with us today. It 
can be seen on all sides of us in the high prices we are 
required to pay for everything. That’s really what inflation 
is—high prices. Our dollars buy less and less, 

“It’s cause is very simple. If any of us wants or needs 
anything badly enough, and we have the money, we are 
going to buy it even though we gripe about it or may even 
feel we are being gypped. When you have a lot of people in 
the same situation, they bid against each other just as at an 
auction, and naturally the prices of everything are forced up. 

“Eventually the price of the thing being offered for sale 
reaches a point where everyone feels that it costs more than 
he can afford, and no one wants to buy. So the seller, if he 
wants to make a sale, has to reduce his price. This has been 
seen recently in such things as television and radios. 








“However, if the people constantly have more and more 
money to spend, they don’t reach the point where they 
refuse to buy. They just go on buying and prices skyrocket. 
This is what economists refer to as an ‘inflationary spiral.’ 
Higher pay provides more dollars to spend which forces 
prices higher, which requires still more pay in order to buy, 
which in turn forces prices up once more and so on. What 
it really means is that the buying power of the dollar goes 
down and down. 


“The recent price ceilings and wage controls can do 
nothing more than slow down this spiral. The only effective 
way to control it is for people everywhere to demand that 
good common sense be applied to the country’s financial 
problems just as we all try to use common sense in running 
our own family’s finances. (Our italics.) Each of us have a 
part in bringing this about by applying that common sense 
to our own buying. It is vital that we all do this now, before 
it is too late. If we don’t, then the outlook for the future 
is even more frightening. 

“For example, back in 1922, some years before I started 
in my first job, which happened to be with Brake Shoe, my 
father took out a life insurance policy on my life for $2,000— 
and agreed to pay the annual premium until after I had 
obtained a job and worked for a year. Then I took over the 
policy. For 29 years, first my father, and then I, have paid 
premiums on this policy with dollars that were worth on the 
average $1.58 compared to the value of today’s dollar. Yet, 
when I die, my wife and two children will receive just 
exactly $2,000, no matter what these dollars are worth at 
that time. Today the policy is worth only 65% of its value 
in 1922. What will it be worth if I die a year from now 
or 10 years from now? 

“The same is true of Savings Bonds. A war bond bought 
in 1941 for $18.75 can be redeemed now for $25.00. But in 
terms of what the dollar would buy in 1941, the $25.00 is 

(Turn to Page 32) 
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Not only closes ’em faster 
— but better too! 





THE STAPLE TOOTHED TIGER 
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@ Here’s our Staple Toothed Tiger sticking his nose 
in where it belongs again—in the shipping depart- 
ments of customers who are turning out stronger 
and neater shipments with their INTERNATIONAL 
RETRACTABLE ANVIL STAPLE MACHINES. Mr. T. is 
especially proud of this installation, because there 
are target airplane motors (needed for our defense 
effort), being shipped in those cartons, and it’s a 
sure bet that they will arrive in A-1 condition— 
guarded all the way against pilferage and damage 
by the sturdy International Staples. 


If you ship your product in corrugated or fibre con- 
tainers, ‘““Close ’em faster and better—and more 
economically too’’ with an INTERNATIONAL 
RETRACTABLE ANVIL STAPLE MACHINE... They 
close filled cartons from the outside, tops and 
bottoms simultaneously! 
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<7} INTERNATIONAL STAPLE 
i & MACHINE COMPANY 


~ HERRIN 34, ILLINOIS 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention 
The National Association of Foremen 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 
:00 a.m. Registration, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 


:30 p.m.- 5:30 p.m. Annual business meeting, Sherman Hotel 


:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. Trade Show exhibit, Sherman Hotel 
Board of Directors meeting — election of officers 


I — © 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1951 


8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. Registration, Sherman Hotel 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 General Assembly, Sherman Hotel, Jerry Turek, General 
Chairman, Dole Valve Company, Chicago 
Invocation 
Singing of “America” | 
Singing of official NAF song 
Address of Welcome: Hon. Martin J. Kennelly, Mayor of 
Chicago 
Address of Welcome: Ray A. Arduser, President NAF, 
Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
Address: “Mobilizing the Power of Management” 
Clarence B. Randall, President, Inland Stee] Company, 


Chicago 
12:00 - 1:30 p.m. Luncheon 
1:30 p.m.- 2:45 p.m. General Assembly, Sherman Hotel, Walter K. Johnson, 
Co-chairman, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago 
Invocation 
Singing of official NAF song 
Address: “Management Men Must Manage” 
Harry Woodhead, Vice President & Divisional Manager, 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
3:00 p.m.- 4:15 p.m. Sectional conferences and workshops 
4:30 p.m.- 5:45 p.m. Sectional conferences and workshops 
6:00 p.m.- 7:00 p.m. Social hour 
8:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. Trade Show exhibit 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1951 


:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. Trade Show exhibit 

10:30 a.m.-12:00 General Assembly, Sherman Hotel, Albin Szybeko, NAF 
Vice President, Lien Chemical Company, Franklin 
Park, Illinois 

Invocation 

Singing of official NAF song 

Special ceremonies 

Address: “Where Do We Go from Here” 
Dr, Neil Carothers, Dean Emeritus, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


oO 


12:00 - 1:30 p.m. Luncheon 
1:30 p.m.- 2:15 p.m. General Assembly, Sherman Hotel, Walter K. Johnson, 
presiding 
Invocation 


Special feature 


2:30 p.m.- 3:45 p.m. Sectional conferences and workshops 

4:00 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. Sectional conferences and workshops 

5:15 p.m.- 6:15 p.m, Trade Show exhibit 

7:30 p.m.- 8:30 p.m. Honors, special award presentations 

8:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. Fun night program — special entertainment 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1951 


9:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of the new Board of Directors, Sherman Hotel 
Optional special events for ladies and others attending 
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CONFERENCES’ 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


“The Effects of Atomic Weapons on Industry” 


Planning for the future must include plan- 
ning for possible disaster. Capitalize on the 
experiences of an expert in this field who has 
been presenting this program to industrial 
men. This vital subject carries an important 
message for you. 


“Essentials of Quality Control” 


This vital area will be discussed particu- 
larly from the point of view of its relations 
to manufacturing operations with emphasis 
on statistical methods as well as the human 
side of a quality control program. Specifics 
on how quality control can be made func- 
tional and practical. 


“Maintenance, A Production Must’ 


A discussion of the importance maintenance 
plays in production. Deals specifically with 
the problem of maintenance of plant facilities, 
machinery and equipment. Benefits of a 
sound preventive maintenance program. 


“Work Simplification — A Management Tool” 


Your plant progresses to the extent that you 
are constantly improving your methods. Here 
is an opportunity to get first-hand informa- 
tion on how to effectively approach this 
recurring problem. To make your employees 
work easier, and to increase production is a 
goal we all want to achieve. 


“Effective Communications, A Principal Ingre- 
dient in Successful Management” 


It means very little when you have valuable 
ideas and are unable to convey them to your 
workers and to executive management. Get 
practical suggestions that can be used in your 
work and a fresh slant on how to communi- 
cate. 


“The Foreman’s Role in Labor Relations” 

In a dynamic and ever changing industrial] 
picture, the foreman’s part in labor relations 
becomes more complex and difficult. What 
should be your tie-in in this area? How can 
you handle best the many new problems you 
face? Share in the experiences of an author- 
ity who sees this problem from the point of 
view of both staff and operating man. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


“Materials Handling, A Prime Factor in Pro- 
duction” 
Analyzing and discussing some of the new- 
est methods of stocking, storing, warehousing, 
and general handling of all types of raw 


materials and finished products. A large por- 
tion of our production costs are due to 
handling of material. Get some shirt sleeve 
suggestions on what can be done to reduce 
cost in this area. 


“How Can We Achieve Greater Employee 
Satisfaction?” 

An interesting, valuable and practical treat- 
ment of this critical phase of supervisor- 
worker relationships. Get help on how to 
meet this continuing problem so that every- 
one benefits. 


“Planning for Production” 

A discussion of the various types of plan- 
ning activities carried on by supervisors. 
Specific techniques which have proven suc- 
cessful will be analyzed. Consideration of 
long term facilities planning; planning per- 
sonnel requirements and smooth flow of pro- 
duction scheduling. “How to do the job” 
planning. 


“Safety Is an Idea — Here’s How to Sell It” 

Safety, like the weather, is something we 
all talk about but then proceed to do very 
little with. Post yourself on some of the 
newer techniques and methods used to make 
workers safety conscious. What can you as 
the industrial management man do to make a 
safety program actually work. 


“Plant Protection and Security” 

Get in on this important message for indus- 
trial people. In case of a crisis, our survival 
will be due in no small measure to the extent 
to which our industrial resources are pro- 
tected and used to the utmost. Have you 
developed a plan or organization to meet 
emergencies? Get some sound advice from 
recognized authorities. 


“Wage Incentives” 

Get a picture of the basic requirements of 
any wage incentive plan. A modern interpre- 
tation of selection, installation and operation 
of wage incentive methods. Get some valu- 
able tips on job evaluation, incentive plans, 
piece rates, bonuses and sharing plans. A 
simple but scientific consideration. 


* Conferences: All Conferences will be 
conducted twice. 


WORKSHOPS‘ 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 
“What's on Your Mind?” 
Take advantage of this opportunity to dis- 
cuss any club problems with which you are 
faced. Consideration will be given to eligibil- 


ity, budget, getting committees to operate, 
attendance, etc. No questions barred and a 
competent panel to answer them. 


“Code of Ethics” 

An examination of dynamic management 
principles in the field of human relations. Get 
an insight of the NAF Code of Ethics which 
has been presented to thousands of men in 
management in our various clubs. A discus- 
sion of NAF principles and the NAF spirit. 


“Club Program” 

How can you develop a program that will 
click and maintain member interest? A pres- 
entation of a number of successful devices 
used by clubs. Panel and forum discussion 
programs will be handled by capable staff 
personnel. 


“Functions and Problems of Club Secretaries” 
The subject of the duties and operations of 
this important office in your club will be 
treated by open discussion. Here’s a chance 
to get an answer to many vexing questions 
that might have perturbed you during the 
past year. Take home some specific hints. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


“What's on Your Mind?” 

Take advantage of this opportunity to dis- 
cuss any club problems with which you are 
faced. Consideration will be given to eligibil- 
ity, budget, getting committees to operate, 
attendance, etc. No questions barred and a 
competent panel to answer them. 


“Code of Ethics” 

An examination of dynamic management 
principles in the field of human relations. Get 
an insight of the NAF Code of Ethics which 
has been presented to thousands of men in 
management in our various clubs. A discus- 
sion of NAF principles and the NAF spirit. 


“Parliamentary Law” 

Here's an opportunity to improve your club 
meetings by attending a session which is 
devoted to the ABC’s of meeting procedure. 
This conference has proven highly successful 
to hundreds of our members. A chance to 
take back an excellent tool. 


“Club Officer Training” 


Officers are the spark plugs. Certainly one 
of the most important factors in any success- 
ful club. Particularly designed for new offi- 
cers and very valuable for any either 
currently holding an office or aspiring to one 
in the future. 


* Workshops: All Workshops on Thursday 
and Friday will be conducted twice. 





“MOBILIZING THE POWER OF MANAGEMENT” 





Convention Chairman, JERRY TUREK 
Dole Valve Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Convention Co-chairman, WALTER K. JOHNSON 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 
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ALL Abrasives ...under ( 


SANDER DISCS by CARBORUNDUM have 
been designed to cover a wide range of 
conditions encountered in sanding tab- 
ricated or cast metal parts. High rate of 
cut maintained; flexible, easily handled; 
specially formulated to retard loading. 


FASTER, COOLER cutting action makes 
ALOXITE AA-V10 aluminum oxide grind- 
ing wheels ideal for a wide variety of 
tool room applications. Recommended 
for accurate, economical grinding of all 
kinds of tool steel, even including HI- 


Vanadium. 
' 
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“Carborundum” and “Aloxite’ are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company, Y 
Niagara Falls, New York. ; 





ar ONE Brand Name! 


Users of abrasive products by 
CARBORUNDUM enjoy a unique ad- 
vantage in complete selectivity pro- 
vided by the CARBORUNDUM line. 
Only CARBORUNDUM manufactures 
a complete line of abrasives—and 
only by standardizing on abrasives 
by CARBORUNDUM can a metal- 
working plant obtain under one 
brand name the impartially-recom- 
mended bonded, coated or grain 
product best suited to a specific 
grinding or finishing operation. 
These products incorporate the lat- 
est developments by CARBORUNDUM 
to assure you the finest quality abra- 
sives for any given job. 


An experienced CARBORUNDUM fep- 
resentative—an “abrasive specialist” 
—stands ready to help you find the 
right answer to any abrasive need, 
by impartial recommendation from 
the complete CARBORUNDUM line. 


Write Dept. M_ 80-16. 





TPT aluminum oxide grain is tough, an- 
gular abrasive grain well suited to removal 
of comparatively large amounts of metal 
—quickly, and at less cost. High produc- 
tivity and a uniformly abraded finish are 
assured, with grain by CARBORUNDUM. 
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Employment Kelations 
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Charles A. McKeand 





Neo-socialist Planner Succeeding 
HE strike of the big international 
unions against the American public, 

which had caused a stalemate in the 
operation of the wage and salary sta- 
bilization program, and full participa- 
tion on the part of union officers in 
other government defense agencies, has 
finally come to an end with a complete 
appeasement on the part of the Admin- 
istration. 

The Administration has given the 
United Labor Policy Committee 100 per 
cent of its demands. It virtually makes 
the wage stabilization board a new war 
labor board, turns stabilization into a 
farce, and imposes virtual compulsory 
arbitration on all defense industry. 

A price has been set on participation 
by the United Labor Policy Committee 
—a price for patriotism — by throwing 
into the newly created board the whole 
range of employer-employee relations 
including disputes which, in many 
cases, will have but remote connection 
with the defense program or wage sta- 
bilization itself. 

American business gets a very bitter 
dose as to what it can expect in the 
future in the way of economic controls 
run by a boss dominated union, whose 
policies stem from the neo-socialist 
advisors. Comparison with this comes 
a further restriction in the form of an 
order which limits the profits of busi- 
ness, this limitation to be used in price 
setting. 


The Big Squeeze Is On 
. Splaeamenger eng Eric Johnston approves 
wage increases for some groups 
which go clear through the 10 per cent 
ceiling. The ceiling once punctured, on 
a very lame reason, will be more easily 
punctured in many more cases. The 
10 per cent ceiling is now evaporating 
in the stratosphere. We have on one 
hand rigged wage increases, and on the 
other hand rollbacks on prices and a 
limitation on profits as a basis of set- 
ting prices. American business finds 
itself in the middle of the big squeeze. 
The whole subject is now being car- 
ried to Congress. Business will not 
boycott the program as did union 
leaders, but plans vigorous presentation 
of its case to Congress. 


Textile Union Tension 
NE of the toughest organized situa- 
tions that unions have ever faced 


has been the unionization of the South- 
ern textile industry. The TWUA-CIO 
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of which Emil Rieve is president has 
been conducting a very vigorous cam- 
paign in the South for the unionization 
of many mills. Emil Rieve incidentally 
is one of the men who “took the walk” 
on the Federal Stabilization Board and 
is now back on the new eighteen man 
board as an appointee of the unions. 

Mr. Rieve’s predicament may be one 
of the reasons why the new board is to 
consider disputes. The TWUA has tried 
to impose New England wage scales on 
the Southern Textile industry. The de- 
mands have really been fantastic, in- 
cluding a 12% per cent wage increase, 
a large number of fringe benefits, plus 
an annual improvement raise of 7 per 
cent, plus a living cost escalator, total- 
ing about 26 per cent. The test case in 
all this is the Dan River Mills at Dan- 
ville, Virginia. The mill’s wages are 
such that it could only increase 2 per 
cent under the 10 per cent formula. The 
company offered the allowable 2 per 
cent and another 6 per cent to be paid 
later contingent on the War Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s approval on the basis that 
competition would not permit more. 
The local union committee was in favor 
of this increase but Rieve and his head- 
quarters group vetoed the whole busi- 
ness and ordered a strike. As this is 
written, the great majority of the 
workers are back at work, and the 
strike is dying on the vine. Rieve in- 
sisted that the new wage stabilization 
board handle disputes so he can im- 
mediately take this dispute into the 
new board, and personally get off the 
hook. Here is a case where an inter- 
ested party sits on the jury. 

This particular incident is typical of 
the kind of cases which business can 
anticipate. This was one of the glaring 
examples behind the industry’s opposi- 
tion to Eric Johnston’s proposal to the 
president that the Board handle dis- 
putes. If this case is certified to the 
Board, it will prove industry’s worst 
fears were justified. 


White Collar Worker Next 


UTHORITATIVE sources indicate 

that the CIO Auto Workers, CIO 
Steel Workers, and the AFL Teamsters 
Unions have launched an aggressive 
campaign to ultimately bring into their 
fold all of the clerical workers in the 
companies in which they have con- 
tracts. The last convention of the CIO 
Auto Workers indicated what’s in store. 
It was stated that one of the reasons 
for a large strike relief fund was to 
back up demands to be made on Gen- 


eral Motors at the conclusion of the 
present five year for unionization of 
all clerical workers. 

The unions are also wooing the white 
collar workers of the nation’s big insur- 
ance companies, banks and department 
stores. If they can get the workers in 
some large centers, the rest might be 
easy. There are very active campaigns 
among insurance agencies in New York, 
also among New York department 
stores, and in Cleveland among em- 
ployees of a large bank. Some very 
large employee groups are involved. 
The insurance drive is on the part of 
the CIO, AFL and an independent 
union. The drive against the stores in 
New York City is the United Depart- 
ment Store Workers-CIO. The bank 
drive in Cleveland is the Financial Em- 
ployees Guild-CIO. R. J. Thomas, once 
head of the United Auto Workers-CIO 
took over the United Department Store 
Workers in New York. He is drafting 
old henchmen from other unions to 
assist him. 


Plant Seizures A Toughy 


NE of the neat White House tricks 
of recent years has been to impose 
the war time power of the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces in taking over and operating 
properties under strike on the theory 
that the strike interfered with the pub- 
lic welfare during time of emergency. 
Uncle Sam will now be a little reluc- 
tant to step in. The United States 
Supreme Court has ruled that owners 
of the business property must be com- 
pensated for any losses sustained as a 
result of the government’s possession 
and operation to settle a labor dispute. 


Eager Beaver 


VERY reader has experienced the 

“eager beaver” in his gang, who is 
always running ahead of the crowd on 
production. We have also experienced 
talking out of the side of the mouth by 
some to discourage such practices. The 
Printz Leather Company in Philadel- 
phia hired an experienced leather 
worker on probation for a three week’s 
period, with the assurance that he 
would get a stipulated pay for a 40 
hour week if his work was satisfactory. 
There was a union agreement covering 
how much work each employee could 
do in a day. The new worker lit into 
the job with zeal and broke through 
the production rate ceilings as he was 
shifted from job to job. Fellow workers 
did not approve and complained to the 
union steward, who in turn told the 
worker to slow down. The worker did 
not like the idea and refused to con- 
form to the general pattern. 

The union told the employer to make 
the man stick to the standard and set a 
dead line for a strike. The company 
fired the worker. The worker took the 
case to the NLRB. He told the exam- 
iner his philosophy which was “That 
if everybody put in a full day’s output 
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and upped the output, the company 
could afford to pay a higher wage, and 
everybody would wind up making 
more money.” The examiner found the 
union guilty of causing the employer to 
discriminate against the eager beaver, 
and also held the company to blame for 
firing the worker. 


The company was ordered to offer 
the man his former job and the union 
to refrain from strike threats. The 
company and the union were ordered 
to jointly make up the difference in 
loss of earnings. The company was 
ordered to stop recognizing the union 
as the bargaining agent, pending a new 
certified representation election. It 
would appear that occasionally an 
eager beaver does have a right. 


A New Twist On Taxes 


HE CIO Auto Workers and the 

Bureau of Internal Revenue find 
themselves in a queer tangle. Are 
benefits paid by a union to striking 
members taxable income, or tax free? 
The Bureau isn’t much concerned, it is 
merely routine, but the union is con- 


siderably exercised. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue says that it expects 
benefit recipients to list whatever they 
receive as income and pay taxes on it. 
The union argues they are really relief 
grants, and since other relief payments 
aren’t taxed, strike benefits shouldn’t 
be. The matter is apt to go the full 
treatment in determining exactly what 
the ruling will be because large sums 
have and will be involved in this par- 
ticular issue. 


Time Qn Your Hands 


N the excitement and confusion over 

wage and salary stabilization, price 
ceilings, the return of MacArthur to his 
homeland and the great debate, the 
hundreds of retirement plans that are 
working have lost attention. But many 
companies are becoming concerned 
over the fact that the great majority of 
workers are unprepared for retirement. 
Employees have an assured income but 
they have no plans for their time. Ac- 
tuarial figures show that the average 
worker who retires at 65 has 13 more 
years to live. 








Tips 


GADGET can help you put across 

an idea. The gadget shop ad- 
jacent to the industrial engineering 
department in the garage building, 
is turning out experimental models 
for ideas which have been submitted 
by employes at the Maytag Com- 
pany. 

Gadgets are working models of 
ideas and are used to determine 
whether the proposal is practical for 
installation in a production depart- 
ment of the Maytag factories. If the 
idea is sound and workable in the 
gadget shop, production equipment is 


Here's a gadget in the |, \ 
building process. May- \ Oe 03 , 
tag's Frank Hollenbeck, ‘\ iiMedd : 
working in the indus- ~ 
trial engineering gadget 
building shop, is bui'd- 
ing a parts-stacker for 
the PI sheet-metal de- 
partment. 





Test models made to determine value of new suggestions 


1 





then designed and built and the idea 
becomes a reality. 


Frank Hollenbeck, designer and 
builder of experimental gadgets, has 
been working with supervisors and 
the industrial engineering staff in 
the development of projects for two 
years and already many proposed 
ideas have been placed in shop pro- 
duction. 


A parts conveyor and retainer on 
the induction hardening machine in 
shop 2 was merely an idea until it 
was worked out in the gadget shop. 
An employe received an_ initial 
award of $92.88 for that one. 
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An unhappy former worker can be a 
very unfortunate public relations rep- 
resentative of the company. Companies 
are now giving great thought to this 
and some have established plans for 
conditioning employees for retirement. 
Suicides, nervous breakdowns, and a 
great many cases of ailing and failing 
on the part of formerly stout workers 
has brought this sharply into focus. 
The wives of many men are complain- 
ing to the companies that idle time is 
creating unhappiness in the home, 


Temporarily many of those who are 
scheduled for retirement may be kept 
on the payrolls because of the scarcity 
of skilled workers. This will bring 
about some adjustments between the 
company and the unions where the 
retirement programs are subject to 
union negotiations. This is a problem 
of never ending importance, and every- 
one in management should be giving 
serious thought to the subject. 


Foremen Beware 


T= appointment of a special three 

man public board to handle salary 
stabilization for all exempt and profes- 
sional classifications creates a situation 
which all foremen groups must watch 
carefully. Under the stabilization pro- 
gram increases for foremen, particu- 
larly on the matter of extended work 
weeks, may be illegal unless plans are 
approved. As yet there have been no 
interpretations which would make pos- 
sible the filing of such plans for ap- 
proval. 


We may once again see a situation 
similar to that of the second world 
war. Salaries for all levels of manage- 
ment will get short shift. This will 
provide an excellent “playing field” for 
those interested in promoting unioniza- 
tion of foremen. Officers of local clubs 
and The National Association of Fore- 
men now have an opportunity for serv- 
ice, in the writer’s opinion. A presenta- 
tion of the status of foremen should be 
made to this new Board. Here is an 
opportunity for proper education of the 
members of this new Board before the 
fat gets into the fire. 


Managers Must Manage 


— is an increase in the tempo 

of speeches and bulletins and press 
releases emanating from those in high 
places in Washington to the fact that 
we are just beginning to move into the 
center of our production for defense 
program. More and more orders are 
being placed, which in turn are begin- 
ning to evidence themselves with in- 
creased orders to suppliers of prime 
contracts. The shut-off in supplies has 
caused rearrangement of production 
schedules and the laying off of some 
employees, whereas other companies 
are engaged in a mad scramble for new 
employees to help the expanding pro- 
duction lines. All of this means that 
management must prepare itself to face 
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a test. Many of the lessons which were 
learned in the second world war will 
have been forgotten but one thing is 
certain: American management will 
meet their new program as successfully 
as they always have in the past. 

This might be easier and more effec- 
tively done if management will now do 


a more thorough job of consultation on 
all problems between all levels of man- 
agement. The real job of management 
is to direct the activities of people at 
the places where they work, whether 
in making an article, or rendering a 
service at a profit. In the final analysis 
this is the real concept of management. 








Management News 








NAF president addresses 
Oshkosh foremen 


Oshkosh, Wis.—‘“Foremanship is a 
profession,” charter members of the 
Foreman’s club of Oshkosh were told 
by Ray Arduser, Dubuque, Ia., presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Foremen, at their initial meeting Tues- 
day evening at the Athearn hotel. 

The speaker traced the development 
of the duties of foremen, comparing 
their responsibilities 25 years ago with 
those of today. 

Production managers and other staff 
employes have taken over many of 
the previous tasks of foremen, leaving 
them more time to run their depart- 
ment, he said. 

Arduser used the word “cypernetics, 
the human use of human beings” to 
describe present-day foremanship. “A 
foreman is first a manager of people 
and second a manager of material and 
machines. It is simply a case of putting 
first things first, and people as indi- 
viduals come first.” 

Treatment of people as individuals 
was stressed by the speaker, quoting 
examples where foremanship depended 
upon the relationship of the foreman 
and workers under him. 

Dwight Pickering, president of the 
new Oshkosh club, acted as master of 
ceremonies. He received the club’s 
charter from R. G. Commo, Fond du 
Lac, national director of the NAF. 

Other officers of the new group are 
Ernest Rushkofske, vice _ president, 
Merten Rasmussen, secretary, and 
George Behling, treasurer. Committee 
chairmen. Rushkofske, Carl Binner, 
Otto Stoegbauer, and H. H. Kimberly 
Jr., reported on plans of their groups. 
The Collegiate quartet entertained with 
several barbershop selections. 

The Foremen’s Club of Oshkosh, 
with 47 members initially, consists of 
all management levels of the firms of 
morist, his talk on “Apple Pie” was well 
Motors Corp. 
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Sylvania’s Mitchell 
honored 


Philadelphia—Don G. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
accepted here today the 1950 Howard 
G. Ford Award for his company’s 
achievements in growth of sales dur- 
ing 1950. Awarded annually by the 
Sales Managers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia for outstanding contributions 
to improvement in distribution, with 
particular emphasis on sales manage- 
ment, the presentation was made by 
D. A. Prouty, vice president of the 
Association, during a luncheon given 
for 800 key executives. 

In accepting the honor for Sylvania 
Electric, Mr. Mitchell declared that 
free enterprise may be the harder road 
to travel but it offers more rewards 
to people of ambition. “To the super- 
ficial investigator it does not have the 
security of controlled enterprise,” he 
said, “but the only true security lies 
in free enterprise, for then is when 
one builds a sound structure which 


means greater opportunity for many 
more people.” 

According to Mr. Mitchell, competi- 
tion among large companies has been 
one of the factors most responsible for 
the growth of his own organization. 
“T am confident,” he declared, “that 
our customers have also benefited from 
this competition. The large companies 
are large because they have greater 
market acceptance. A small manufac- 
turer can meet this situation only by 
offering a superior product, or better 
service. What the big companies do, 
however, and I am all in favor of it, is 
to put competition on the basis of 
quality. Such competition gives the 
customer the most for his money. 

“The big fellow is constantly improv- 
ing his product, bringing out new de- 
vices, changing his production processes 
so they are more efficient, studying and 
enlarging his market. He cannot afford 
to play hunches. For this reason, he 
depends on the background of his 
company’s past experience and re- 
search in planning his next step. 

“The little fellow who wants to grow 
has to learn what Sylvania learned a 
long time ago: Meet the big fellow 
with his own weapons, only be sure 
the weapons are better.” 

According to Mr. Mitchell the small 
fellow frequently gets discouraged too 
easily and then complains that big 
business forced him out. “Small busi- 
nessmen,” he said, “must be willing to 
pay the price—and the formula has 
never changed—trisk, hard work, sound 
policies and patience. To them oppor- 
tunity has come in large measure.” 

Big business does not throttle small 
business, Mr. Mitchell claimed. In- 
stead, it clears the way by creating 





Supervisors of Trans World Airlines’ three largest overseas stockrooms, together with their 
Kansas City-reared department head, are pictured visiting the airline's overhaul and main- 
tenance base at Kansas City. From left: Mohamed Fathy, Cairo; Robert Grymonprez, Paris; 
Maurizio Rossi, Rome; supervisors of station stores, and Roy Pell, Paris, superintendent of over- 
seas stores. Each of the stockrooms overseas has more than 10,000 items—from bolts and 
nuts to aircraft engines—and aggregating $150,000 each. Group is on two weeks’ tour of 
TWA's offices to learn company procedure. 
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markets and opportunities for those 
who are smart enough, energetic 
enough and honest enough to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

“When you bestow the Howard G. 
Ford Award upon a company,” he told 
his audience, “you are passing judg- 
ment upon much more than accomplish- 
ment in sales. You are, as is indicated 
in the citation accompanying the 
Award, recognizing that sales are the 
end results of intelligent planning and 
a sound business philosophy or policy.” 


W. Penna. Affiliated 
Clubs report activities 


Pittsburgh—The Western Pennsyl- 
vania Affiliated Clubs (NAF) proudly 
announce adoption of its first consti- 
tution. This may well become a pat- 
tern nationally. 

The Board of Directors now consists 
of retiring president J. C. Baughman, 
Robertshaw Association as Chairman; 
Charles Cook, Spang Chalfant Associa- 
tion, Etna as president; A. G. McGin- 
nis, Dravo Club, lst Vice President; 
Homer Fry, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Club, 2nd Vice President; 
Carl F. Bartley, Pittsburgh Screw and 
Bolt Club, Secretary; John C. Smith, 
Blaw-Knox Division Club, Treasurer; 
Laurice Pierce, Elliott Club; Arthur 
Robinson, Greensburg City Club; Tim 
J. Sullivan, Lewis Foundry Associa- 
tion; Frank Cargo, National Tube Club, 
Parliamentarian; Thomas Cology, Rich- 
mond Enamel Club; S. C. Steiner, 
Robertshaw Association; Fay Mercer, 
Duraloy Club; Herman Kuhn, Spang- 
Chalfant Association, Ambridge; Rob- 
ert Felt, Universal-Cyclops Club, Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Club was not represented. 

First official action of this Board 
was to authorize the purchase of 
linoleum for the kitchen of the Dayton 
home office. 

W. G. White has been re-nominated 
for Zone “D” director by the Blaw- 
Knox Division Club. Retirement of 
Director Ralph N. Jones, of the Rieco 
Foremen’s Club, due to health and the 
press of duties, was announced. It is 
expected that J. C. Baughman, Robert- 
shaw Association will assume the 
duties of director to fill this term. 

The Affiliated Clubs for the second 
successive year participated in the 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Confer- 
ence. Participants included Foremen 
John Fannon, Elliott Club, Jeannette; 
John W. Long, Dravo Club, Pittsburgh 
and Frank Bridges, Robertshaw As- 
sociation, Youngwood, whose panei 
subject—“How I Make Safety Work 
In My Department” was well received. 
The Blaw-Knox Division Club pre- 
sented a 25 minute humorous skit 
titled “Safety All Ways” with Fore- 
men Frank J. Gozon, Chester K. Logan, 
John E. Reiber and Richard Spruce- 
bank as the cast. The skit was written 
and produced by John C. Smith. 

This program presented as an In- 
dustrial Session was proclaimed by 
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Supervisors’ Club of Clayton Mark & Company, Evanston, Illinois, installs new officers. From 
left: T. Nordahl (T.); J. Schippman, Jr. (Ist V.P.); V. Owles, NAF director and installing 
officer; W. Barry (2nd V.P.); J. Kasian (P.); A. Crawford (S.). 


those attending all six programs of 
the three-day Conference as the finest 
and the attendance of 200 topped all 
others. 

The session was moderated by Presi- 
dent Baughman and E. C. Metzel, 
United States Steel Corp. and Vice 
President of the Safety Council per- 
formed ably as chairman, 

The Spang Chalfant, Etna, Better 
Speech Group concluded a ten-session 
program with a dinner meeting at 
which W. H. Bremmer, vice president, 
National Supply (parent company), 
Frank Donaghue, director industrial 
relations and Harold Beachler, Etna 
Plant manager, were guests. 

Class Instructors W. G. (Bill) White 
and John C. (Jack) Smith of Blaw- 
Knox Division Club were each pre- 
sented with a traveling bag. Executive 
managers present were lavish in their 
praise of the visible accomplishments 
of this type of training demonstrated 
by the 14 members present. Past 
President Tom Leach has sparked the 
movement at Etna. 

Our best wishes and prayers for a 
speedy recovery to Past President 
Robert L. Wyke of Elliott Club who 
is hospitalized —J. C. Smith. 


Robertshaw exec 
honored 


Youngwood, Pa—E. J. Horton, as- 
sistant to the president of Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Company, has received 
the Meritorious Service Award from 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., for his outstanding serv- 
ice to the gas industry. The certificate 
of award is signed by Frederick O. 
Hess, president, and Leigh Whitelaw, 
managing director. 


A public service partnership of gas 
appliance manufacturers and gas utili- 
ties was urged here by E. J. Horton on 
his return from the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association in Chicago. 


“Such cooperation will help consoli- 
date record-breaking 1950 gains in 
both phases of the gas industry, even 
in the face of restrictions imposed by 
the national defense effort,” said Hor- 
ton, who presided as chairman of 
GAMA’s hotel, restaurant and commer- 
cial gas equipment division during the 
recent two-day convention. 


Mr. Horton is a member of the 
Robertshaw Formen’s Assn, (NAF). 


“Apple Pie’ at Briggs 


Evansville, Ind.—Briggs Manage- 
ment Club here held their regular 
dinner meeting April 24 Vendome Em- 
pire Room. Highlighting the program 
was a talk by Richard F. Mills, Fletcher 
Trust Company, Indignapolis. A well 
known after-dinner speaker and hu- 
morist, his talk on “Apple Pie” was well 
received. 


Delegates were chosen for the Na- 
tional Association of Foreman Con- 
vention in Chicago next September. 
Those so honored were I. L. Bentzen, 





AREA CONSTITUTION 


In lieu of publishing the new con- 
stitution of the Western Penna. Af- 
fillated Clubs (NAF) MANAGE 
Magazine will furnish a copy to 
any area group of management clubs 
interested in studying it as a model 








far an area council organization. 
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New officers of Formica Foremen’s Business Clubs, Cincinnati (from left): H. Schmidt (S.); 
R. Fellerman (V.P.); R. Bockelman (P.); Wm. Bergman (T.). 





JUDGES .. . PATTERN MAKING CONTEST—Pratt & Letchworth's (Buffalo) Foundry Superin- 
tendent Michael Connolly (third from right) and Pattern Shop Superintendent Robert Somer- 
ville (fourth from right) as they helped judge contest sponsored by New York Chapter of 


American Foundrymen's Society recently. 





During top management panel at TWA Management Club (New York), club officers pose with 
Company President Ralph Damon. From left: T. Lozano (V.P.); D. Hunter (program chairman); 
W. Menke (T.); Mr. Damon; Bill Noonan (S.). 
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R. J. McDonald, and H. W. Frank. 
Alternates were: J. B. Gray, R. Platz 
and R. P. Bassemier. 

Supervision of Trim Division was 
recognized during the meeting and a 
short talk was given by Superintend- 
ent Alton West. He brought out that 
while supervision is blaming a worker 
for lying down on the job, it may be 
that fault lies with supervision for 
neglecting its duty to better instruct 
and to work in closer harmony with 
the worker. 

A program of after-dinner music was 
furnished by Sweet Adeline Hoosier- 
ette Chapter No. 2 Vocal Chorus. 
Also vocal quartet numbers were sung 
by the McPhee Four, and by the 
“Trebletones’, who have won second 
place in the National Adeline Contest 
the past two years, and who appeared 
May 2, on the Faye Emerson Television 
Show in New York. The S. A. H. 
Chapter No. 2 was under the direction 
of Belle Schnabel. 


Exec panel at TWA 


New York—The February 27 meet- 
ing of the TWA Management Club 
here featured a question and answer 
session with members of top manage- 
ment of the company sitting as a panel. 
Program was in two parts: the first 
consisted of replies from the panel to 
questions that had previously been 
submitted by members of the club; the 
second was an open forum with ques- 
tions submitted from the floor. 

Taking their turns at answering 
questions were, in addition to Presi- 
dent Ralph Damon, E. O. Cocke, vice 
president, sales; D. W. Harris, system 
director of industrial relations; Fred 
Betts, system director of purchasing; 
Frank Busch, general operations man- 
ager; George Clay, corporate secre- 
tary; Erle Constable, treasurer; C. E. 
Fleming, vice president; Gordon Gil- 
more, system director, public relations; 
M. J. Plodinec, controller; and Tom 
Taylor, assistant vice president. 

The questions asked by the members 
covered personnel problems, future 
company plans, effect of inflation on 
the pension plan and what was being 
done to combat it, effect of the recent 
wage freeze, technical queries on 
equipment, operation and maintenance, 
competitive position of the Company’s 
services, public relations problems. 

The meeting was very well attended 
and the reaction of both panel and 
regular members was that the meeting 
was one of the most successful held 
by the club.—W. Menke. 


AVCO group in 
B. 1. E. Day 


Nashville, Tenn.—The AVCO Man- 
agement Club of Crosley’s Nashville 
Plant was an active participant in a 
Business-Education Day program spon- 
sored this May by Nashville Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Recognizing the importance of famil- 
iarizing our teachers with the operation 
and problems of industry, the Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce selected 
300 faculty members from City and 
County schools. These teachers, men 
and women, were divided into groups 
and each group was assigned to a lead- 
ing manufacturing facility within the 
Nashville area. The Crosley Manage- 
ment Club, as a co-sponsor with the 
Company, played host to a representa- 
tive group of teachers for an entire 
day. Club members acted as guides in 
taking the teachers through the plant. 
Luncheon was served in the Manage- 
ment Club Room and the afternoon 
was devoted to the explanation of 
various phases of the plant’s operation 
by W. R. Lawrence, Jr., general man- 
ager, and department heads on his 
staff. 

The program was a revealing one to 
the teachers and in commenting upon 
its completion, they all remarked that 
they had been given an insight into 
the extremely important part played 
by industry in the local community 
scene. 

The Business-Education Day went 
far beyond the conventional open house 
and it covered every phase of a plant 
operation from maintenance to finance. 
The teachers took notes on every dis- 
cussion and many of them expressed 
the intention of using the material thus 
gathered in future classroom exercises. 

The Crosley Management Group in 
Nashville has now completed the cir- 
cuit of student and teacher. Through- 
out the year the Club has sponsored 
frequent plant tours by senior classes 
of the local schools. In devoting an 
entire day to selected faculty members, 
the Club feels that it has presented 
industry’s position more completely 
than it has ever done before. 

Quincy Hall, Club President, ad- 
dressed the teachers on the subject, 
“Functions of the Management Club”. 


Novel education subject 


Charles City, Iowa—This year at 
Oliver’s Charles City plant, members 
of the Management Club were offered 
something different in the Educational 
Program beyond usual classes in Budget 
Control, Slide Rule, First Aid, Sales 
Features of Oliver Tractors, Shop and 
Foundry Practices. 

Twenty-two members have recently 
completed a six-week course of Ele- 
mentary Photography Practices, under 
the guidance of Carl E. Rabe, plant 
photographer. Classes met two hours 
weekly and stressed methods of de- 
termining proper exposure, film de- 
veloping, printing of pictures, basic 
lighting of portraits, touched on pho- 
tographic filters, oil coloring of pic- 
tures, and a few principles of color 
photography. One session was spent 
“shooting” a live model, ten year old 
Ramona Springer, daughter of Harold 
Springer, material handling foreman. 


At the final session, each student 
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B.I.E. DAY finds Avco's (Crosley—Nashville plant) Management Club host to teachers. Here 


Club Vice President Paul Myers (right) acts as guide. Event was sponsored by Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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PLENTY ... UNDER THE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM is evidenced at this ladies night meeting 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass (Newark Paint Divn.) Production Council at Belleville, N. J. in 
early May. 





z Zz; 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT in Educational Programs of management groups is this photography 
class at Oliver Corp's. Charles City (lowa) plant (from left): J. Redington; L. Lowder; 10- 
year-old model, Ramona, daughter of Foreman H. Springer; R. Goddard; O. Immer. 
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At joint meeting of Karpen California Management Club and Grayson Administrative Con- 
ference (left to right) O. L. Jones, Heinz Markus, Bennie Henn, Speaker Emmett McGaughy, 
formerly of the F.B.l.; GAC Prexy Fred Beck, Karpen Prexy Arthur Adam, Bill Singer, Joe David. 


submitted several color transparencies 
for criticism and judgment by the en- 
tire student body. One of the pictures 
by John Rockufeller, division foreman, 
was chosen as the best entry and as an 
award, he will receive from a local 
firm, a free eight-inch by ten-inch 
color enlargement of his transparency. 
—A. P. McFarland 


Kokomo sparks 
ladies’ nite 

Kokomo, Ind.—Again this year, 
membership of Kokomo Foremen’s 
Club is so large that no local hall 
would accommodate the entire group 
when they entertained their wives. So 
last year’s expedient of holding Ladies’ 
Night on two successive Saturdays was 
adopted again with two outstandingly 
successful parties. 

About 300 showed up at the Masonic 
Temple for the first Ladies’ Night on 
April 14 amd close to 400 came to the 
second on April 21. Kokomo foremen 
call their annual Ladies’ Night the 
“Spring Frolic’ and every effort is 
made to give a good time to the wives 
who baby-sit in solitude on so many 
other Foremen’s Club occasions. Each 
wife received a personal note from 
President Bob Schumaker addressed 
“Dear Boss-Lady” inviting her to the 
event. At the door an officer of the 
club gave her a lovely gardenia corsage 
and entered her name for the door 
prize drawings. The Boss-Lady motif 
was carried out in many of the ap- 
pointments. For instance, the back- 
drop for the orchestra was a large 
blue and white board with the greet- 
ing “Hi— Boss-Ladies” emblazoned 
across it. 

A delicious smorgasbord dinner 
served by the women of the Eastern 
Star started the evening. A floor show 
of top-notch professional and amateur 
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talent followed. Then the _ guests 
played cards, chatted, or danced as 
their preferences dictated. Many prizes 
were offered, including door prizes, 
donated by local industries.—S. Ells- 
worth, Jr. 





Overseas execs at Oliver 


Cleveland—A group of farm and 
construction machinery executives from 
Australia and New Zealand, accom- 
panied by foreign representatives of 
the Oliver Corporation, led by Homer 
Donagher, vice-president -in-charge- 
of-export ‘of the Oliver Corporation, 
have been visiting Cleveland—studying 
American methods of manufacture and 
customer service. Their tour around the 
United States has covered a major 
portion of the country and they spent 
three days in Cleveland in the local 


Oliver Corporation plant studying the 
crawler-tractor industry. On May 3, 
they were introduced to the Oliver- 
Cleveland Management group, at which 
time they explained the problems of 
service and distribution, as well as 
manufacture, in their respective areas 
of operation. 

The magnitude of the potential mar- 
ket for American products in Australia 
and New Zealand was emphasized and 
the attention of the local management 
group called to the fact that these two 
areas will have almost a 50 percent 
increase in population in the next 
eight years. A tremendous program of 
public works, public utilities and pri- 
vate construction is anticipated in con- 
nection with this population increase, as 
well as a large expanding agricultural 
program to produce the necessary food 
requirements. 

Mr. Donagher explained the theory 
and desirability of maintaining an ex- 
port and import balance, and the com- 
plicated functions of an export depart- 
ment. Les Dykes told the local manage- 
ment group of the experience gained 
in India from the very large group 
of crawler-type tractors exported last 
year from the local plant of the Oliver 
Corporation in connection with the re- 
habilitation of the large agricultural 
area in central India that has been 
over-run with Kans grass, and which 
had contributed largely to the famine 
conditions in that country in the past 
two decades. 

The Cleveland-Oliver plant is, at 
present, engaged in completing a large 
order of crawler-type tractors to be 
shipped to New Zealand and Australia. 
—R. B. Scott. 


Industrial security 
conference 


Columbus, Ohio—Operating on the 
theme of “Conserving Human and 
Physical Resources in Industrial and 





STUDYING AMERICAN METHODS are these foreign executives accompanied by overseas 
Oliver Corp. representatives and led by Oliver's Export’ Vice President H. Donagher. From 
left: Donagher; L. A. Dyke (Oliver), Sydney, Australia; F. Smith, Wellington, New Zealand; 
A. S. Ives, Brisbane, Australia; J. H. Hutchinson (Oliver), Zurich, Switzerland; Wm. E. Breedon, 
South Melbourne, Australia; R. J. Kelly, Mascot, Australia. 
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Business Establishments,” the first In- 
dustrial Security Conference for Busi- 
ness and Industry took place.in the 
Southern Hotel here May 1, under the 
co-sponsorship of The Foremen’s Club 
of Columbus and the Ohio Civil Defense 
Organization. 

Endorsed by Governor Frank J. 
Lausche and Adjutant General Leo M. 
Kreber, the conference continued from 
9:30 AM until 5:00 PM Tuesday with 
talks by B. A. Hodapp, president of 
Peerless Saw Co. and coordinator of in- 
dustrial security for NAF; W. F. Bal- 
lard, assistant superintendent of the 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Co.; A. M. 
Roach, personnel manager of the Sur- 
face Combustion Corp.; and Ist Sgt. 
Martin G. Hegele of the Ohio State 
Highway Patrol. 

The second session of the confer- 
ence took place on May 2 and con- 
sisted of talks by E. W. King, industrial 
coordinator of the Ohio Civil Defense 
Office and author of the Industrial Se- 
curity Bulletin 6-1 being used as a 
manual for the conference; and battal- 
ion chief Glenn Barr of the Columbus 
Fire Department. 

Information covered by the confer- 
ence was Industrial Hazards, Organiza- 
tion to Meet Any Emergency, Action 
During An Emergency, Rehabilitation 
Following an Emergency and Plant 
Protection Survey Reports. 

Larry Borosage of the Ohio State 
Department of Education and chair- 
man of the Education Committee for 
the Foremen’s Club of Columbus, 
headed up the coordination of the pro- 
gram. Successful completion of this 
conference in Columbus will give the 
National Association of Foremen rea- 
son to establish such training on a 
nation-wide basis, says Richard E. 
McClaine, president of the Columbus 
club. 

Because of the great interest in this 
program, a repeat performance was 
held the week following the first two- 





dren's night. 


day session, according to President 
McClaine. Many representatives of 
Columbus business and industry at- 
tended the first sessions. 

“The Industrial Security conferences 
being held here,” said B. A. Hodapp, 
“is one of the first, if not the first, at- 
tempt at planned or scholastic training 
in conserving human physcial re- 
sources in business and _ industrial 
establishments in case of an emer- 
gency.” 


Mumma to see Tito 


Toledo—Rev. Howard Mumma, lec- 
turer and pastor of Broadway Method- 
ist church here, will study the social, 
political, economic, and _ religious 
trends in southeastern Europe this 
summer. After spending two weeks 
studying conditions in Yugoslavia he 
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TAKING A BOW are officers and board members of Foremen's Club of Greater Cleveland, 
from left (seated): C. J. Price (T.): Geo. Bruck (P.); J. Kocarek, Jr. (V.P.); (standing) F. W. 
Zeman; T. C. Champion; V. G. Stakley; H. W. Meyers; C. R. Knallay; C. M. Vollmer; J. Sabo. 
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BIG EVENT at Convair Management Club, Fort Worth, Texas was April's Father's and Chil- 


will interview Marshall Tito in Bel- 
grade. Reverend Mumma will also visit 
all zones in Austria. Motion pictures 
will be taken in both countries. He will 
be one of the first Americans to visit 
Budapest, Hungary. Under the guid- 
ance of U. S. State officials he will 
again visit Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Reverend Mumma is one of the last 
Americans to have traveled with free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain. In 1948 
he visited Poland and Czechoslovakia 
where he held conferences with lead- 
ers of government and Church. 


Reverend Mumma makes frequent 
appearances before Foremen’s clubs. 
On May 3, he addressed the Fore- 
men’s Club of Columbus, Ohio on the 
subject “LET’S KEEP AMERICA 
FREE”. 

The lecturer will leave the middle 
of July and return on September 15 
after which he will be lecturing on 
three subjects: “LIFE IN AND 
AROUND THE IRON CURTAIN 
COUNTRIES”, lecture and 45 minute 
Motion Pictures of conditions and peo- 
ples; “LIFE IN AND AROUND THE 
IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES”, 45 
minute lecture without pictures; “LET’S 
KEEP AMERICA FREE”. 


Maytag active 
educationally 


Newton, Iowa—Recent activities of 
the Maytag Management Club have 
centered around the subject of educa- 
tion. 

Superintendent of Newton Schools, 
B. C. Berg, was principal speaker at 
the April Club meeting which was de- 
voted to a description of the new high 
school building now under construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Berg said the new million-dollar 
building would include all the latest 
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Uniontown, Pa., foremen of the Richmond Enamel plant, and their guests enjoy a dinner 
program. From left—seated: Ralph Ryan, West Penn Power company; Joe L. Dickson, editor 
of The Morning Herald; Lee T. Sellars, public relations counsel, Hill & Knowlton, Pittsburgh, 
and principal speaker; Donald Bierer, president of the Foremen's Club; Mrs. Sellars; Robert 
Mulligan, personnel manager at the plant. Standing: Frank Mahoney, vice president (manu- 
facturing); Paul J. Murrie, plant manager; Thomas Shaffer, manager, Bell Telephone Company; 
Reed Clark, industrial relations manager; T. J. Davis, retiring president of club, and James 


Moore, vice president of club. 


equipment and school facilities avail- 
able. 

Eight Newton High School entrants 
for the Maytag Management Club Edu- 
cation Assistance Award were guests 
of the Company recently for conducted 
tours, meetings, a lunch and dinner. 

An award of $500 will be made to 
the student chosen from the group of 
eight on the basis of leadership quali- 
ties, character, conduct, initiative, am- 
bition, scholastic standing, extra cur- 
ricular activities and a 500 word essay 
on “Why I Want to Enter Manufactur- 
ing Industry as a Vocation”. 

Speech certificates were presented by 
F. L. Docken, education chairman, to 
60 members of the Management Club 
for their participation in the speech 
classes sponsored by the Club.—D. 
Combs. 


Another Heppenstall 
scholarship 


Pittsburgh—An additional scholar- 
ship at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, for the son or daughter of a 
company employee, has been an- 
nounced by Heppenstall Company, 
here. 

This will be the second such scholar- 
ship, each valued at $3,000. Donald 
J. Siegle, 1417 Chislett St., Pittsburgh, 
is studying industrial engineering at 
the college under the first scholarship, 
awarded last fall. 

Siegle is the son of Elmer Siegle, 
assistant production manager of the 
Pittsburgh plant, a Heppenstall em- 
ployee for 28 years. The youth was 
in the top tenth of the June graduating 
class at Central Catholic High School, 
Pittsburgh. 

The plan, in which & new four-year 
scholarship will be awarded each year, 
was established in memory of C. W. 
Heppenstall, Sr., who attended Penn 
State between 1891 and 1893. Affiliated 
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with the company for more than 50 
years, Mr. Heppenstall was its presi- 
dent from 1923 to 1939. 

C. W. Heppenstall, vice-president in 
charge of operations, is chairman of the 
scholarship committee. Other members 
are H. W. Davidson, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. A. Succop, chief metallurgist; 
I. E. Walton, purchasing agent; and 
James Milholland. Mr. Milholland, a 
member of the board of directors, is 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The scholarships are undergraduate 
in character, each providing a pay- 


ment of $375 a semester toward a de- 
gree in engineering, metallurgy, or 
business administration. This year’s 
scholarship will be awarded to a high 
school graduate since November 1, 
1950, whose father or mother has been 
employed by Heppenstall Company for 
five years or more. 


Applicants will take college entrance 
examinations and will be interviewed 
by members of the company’s super- 
visory staff. The winner will be selected 
on the basis of general mental ability, 
aptitude for the selected course, and 
potential qualities of leadership. 


Supervisors hear 
Columbus mayor 


Columbus, Ohio—Hon. James A. 
Rhodes, Mayor of Columbus, was 
speaker at May meeting of C.B.F. 
Management Club of Columbus Bolt 
& Forging Co. 


Robert M. Rex, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company was 
current event speaker and awarded 
club members personnel development 
certificates for completing Public 
Speaking and Heat Treatment of 
Metals courses. 


Jack Hindes was acting program 
chairman. A film, “Fishin for Fun” 
was shown by the club’s picture com- 
mittee. 


Mayor Rhodes in comparing the 
progress of Columbus and the C.B.F. 
Management Club said both are on the 
way to number one spots: the city is 





BIG, HUH? .. . Six-foot seven-inch Gene Kelly, Philadelphia Phils’ broadcaster congratulates 
Frank Norcross, Supplee-Wiils-Jones Milk Company of Philadelphia. Norcross, Supplee Manage- 
ment Club president for 1951, was one of large group who witnessed the April baseball meet- 
ing of the club. Those beside Kelly who spoke are (left) Bob Mortonsen, supervisor of base- 
ball broadcasting activities for N. W. Ayer, Company's advertising agency, and George 
Fletcher, secretary of the Philadelphia National League team. 
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now third in the United States in num- 
ber of conventions and the club is the 
“number two” shop club in the country. 

Guests included Bernie Hodapp, 
Lynn Hampton, and Jack Harrold. 

Active participation of more than 64 
per cent of members is one of the 
strong factors in the success of our 
club. 

Last year we rated second in the 
U.S. in NAF Annual Achievement 
Award competition and are working 
hard to take the number one spot this 
year. 

Earl Fenner, club president, when 
installed in office said “It is my belief 
that no club can stand still, that it 
shall either move forward or back- 
slide. Our platform consists of four 
strong planks, namely: leadership, 
recognition, personal development and 
stability. By emphasizing these prop- 
erly we again hope to be among the 
top clubs in the nation in 1951.” 

Other officers include Jack Hindes, 
vice president; George Reiniger, secre- 
tary; Ward Reynolds, treasurer. 

Eleven committees used by our club 
are: Program, Educational, Hotel, 
Membership, Welfare, Music, Pictures, 
Informer Publication, Ways and Means, 
Building and the most recent addition, 
the Advisory Committee. 

John Meinhardt as program chair- 
man appointed the following co-chair- 
men to act as chairmen for one monthly 
meeting: Joseph Davidson, Jr., William 
Greene, Robert Brillhart, Ronald Wil- 
son, John Elbin, William Carlile, Jr., 
Leland McDaniels, Joe Myers and Mr. 
Hindes. These with the club officers 
are the program committee for the an- 
nual picnic and Christmas party. 


Mr. Reiniger is chairman of Educa- 
tional Committee. Members are: R. 
Ernest Christin, William Dick, John 
Shaffer, Tyler Brightman and Herbert 
Reel. 

Royce Call is assisted by Robert 
Rex, W. Ray Speer, Pearl Slane and 
Mr. Carlile on the Building Commit- 
tee. 

Ralph Slane is in charge of Hotel 
Arrangements. 

John Kay is assisted in Membership 
duties by, Charles Adams, Ralph 
Adams, Herbert Kinney and Mr. 
Shaffer. 

William Rockfield as Welfare Chair- 
man has Eugene Krumm and Andy 
Mitchell as helpers. 

Pete Clymer is assisted with Music 
Committee duties by Howard Rusk, 
Messrs. Reel, Brightman and Brillhart. 

The Pictures Committee is headed by 
Mr. Carlile, with assistants Herman 
Seebohm, Luke Forbis, Ralph Adams. 

Messrs. Wilson and McDaniels are co- 
editors of the club’s_ publication, 
“C.B.F. Management Club Informer,” 
assisted by: Charles Adams, Mike 
Bordy, Jack Bergman, Luke Hoffman, 
Carl Rogers, Mr. Forbis, Mr. Seebohm. 

Ways and Means Committee under 
direction of Mr. Hindes_ includes: 
Walter Canter, Mark Cockerill, John 
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NEW AFFILIATE (NAF) is Foremen's Club of Oshkosh (Wisconsin). Here during charter 
presentation (from left — seated): E. Rushkofske (V.P.); |. W. Kersten (Kimberly Clark Corp.), 
president Wisconsin NAF Council; NAF Area Manager V. J. Linn; (standing) M. Rasmussen 
(S.); G. Behling (T.); NAF Director R. G. Commo (Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool); D. Pick- 
ering (P.); NAF President R. A. Arduser. 





CHARTER PRESENTATION for Pacific-Western Management Club of Pacific Hard Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles. From left: T. Kizziar, membership chairman; Wm. McPherson (T.); E. Boal (P.); 
V. Pope, NAF director who presented charter; B. Delmarter, education chairman; Wm. 
Schiemer (S.). 





As Pfeiffer Brewing's “Good Will" man, Bob Hall, entertains at Syracuse Management Club 
ladies night. The growing membership (now 250) stems from Porter Cable, Solvay Process, 
Lamsen Corp., Carrier Corp. 
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Officers were installed by BECO Super- 
visors’ Club at their May | meeting in 
Birmingham, Ala. Left to right: E. B. Stru- 
bel (S.); Henry Pond (P.); J. C. Edwards 
(¥.); George Clotfelter (V.P.). Installing 
officer was Jack Bass, of Alabama Power. 
BECO Supervisors’ Club members are all 
employes of the Birmingham Electric Com- 
pany. 





Tracing company business activity before a 
recent meeting of their foremen group is 
General Manager K. S. Nevin of Railway & 
Industrial Engineering Company, Greens- 
burg, Pa., assisted by Chief Accountant 
Jack Snyder. 





Finley, Robert Deyo and Messrs. Rusk, 
Reynolds, Davidson, Elbin, McDaniels, 
Rogers. 


Mr. Finley as immediate past presi- 
dent, heads the Advisory Committee, 
assisted by past presidents Herman 
Diltz and Messrs. Deyo, Rogers, and 
McDaniels. 


The club which consists of 67 mem- 
bers was granted its charter in 1945. 
Membership includes 100 per cent of 
eligible management personnel.—John 
Meinhardat. 





Your Disappearing 
Dollar 


only worth $15.00. That represents a 
loss, not only of all interest, but $3.75 
on the original investment. 


(From Page 17) 


“We are all in the same boat in this 
thing called inflation. However, some 
of us have oars, while others are only 
passengers. The rowers (wage earn- 
ers) can do something about it. By 
pulling their oar, they can at least 
hope to keep their income rising with 
prices. The passengers, who are the 
families we will leave bhind us, un- 
fortunately, can do nothing about it. 
They will be taken for the ride. And 
it can be a very rough one.” 





He was making his first ocean voyage 
and was in his cabin, groaning with sea 
sickness. 

“Shall I send you some dinner, sir?” 
the steward asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “Just throw it 
overboard and save me the trouble.” 


She: “Doesn’t the bride look stun- 
ning?” 

He: “Yeah. Doesn’t the groom look 
stunned?” 


A business executive stopped his car 
each morning as he passed a state in- 
stitution. In the yard one of the in- 
mates was continually going through 
the motions of winding up and pitch- 
ing an imaginary ball. 

Finally one of his friends asked, 
“Why do you stop each morning and 
watch that unfortunate fellow go 
through his act?” 


“Well,” he answered, “if things go 
the way they are, I'll be there some- 
day catching for that guy and I want 
to get onto his curves.” 


<< 


John R. Wanamaker, great grandson of 
Philadelphia's the late John Wanamaker, is 
an interesting addition to the Board of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 11-year-old 
manufacturer of saws, tools, special steels. 


Some Answers 
(From Page 9) 


interest of the employer to hire, trans- 
fer, suspend, lay-off, recall, promote, 
discharge, assign, reward, or discipline 
other employees, responsibly direct 
them, or to adjust their grievances or 
effectively to recommend such action, 
if in connection with the foregoing the 
exercise of such authority is not of 
merely routine or clerical nature but 
requires the use of independent judg- 
ment.” According to the above defini- 
tion, we would say that regardless of 
any qualification whatsoever, foremen 
are definitely management. 


Entirely aside from the legal defini- 
tion, and the one which is of para- 
mount importance to the company, we 
say the task of the foreman is to make 
possible the greatest quantity of pro- 
duction within an accepted range of 
quality at a reasonably low cost to the 
greatest satisfaction of stockholders, 
workers, and customers. Of utmost 
importance in his task is to deal prop- 
erly with the worker under his super- 
vision so that the most effective work 
results with the least possible friction 
and irritation. If he can deal with all 
these problems effectively, he is a good 
foreman. 


Communication? 


Another question which seems to be 
in the minds of supervisors is the 
method of communication and cooper- 
ation between the departments and 
heads of the various functions. In each 
of the superintendent’s offices, to whom 
you must report, are copies of the or- 
ganization chart of the Company which 
shows the line of direct communication 
as well as those jobs which are staff 
positions. You men in the supervisory 
force are most intimately connected 
with the production division. Upon 
occasions when orders are issued and 
policies made pertaining to this divi- 
sion, the communication goes to the 
plant manager. He will communicate 
with the superintendents of the vari- 
ous divisions. They in turn should 
acquaint all foremen under their juris- 








SILVER CUP on retirement after 49 years 
service goes to Frank Harrington (left), 
departmental superintendent of Pittsburgh 
Screw and Bolt, presented by Operations 
Manager W. W. Smith at May meeting of 
their foremen. 
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diction at their daily or weekly meet- 
ings. 

The reverse procedure should be in 
effect to bring questions or difficulties 
up to top management. If any diffi- 
culties arise as to interpretation of 
such orders, they should be called to 
the attention of the superintendent. If 
such superintendent cannot give you 
the proper answer at once and does not 
get an explanation from the plant 
manager, the foreman has the right, in 
accordance with a written memoran- 
dum, to go over the superintendent’s 
head to insure that the supervisor’s 
question or objection has received 
proper consideration. 

You will recall at times, especially 
when labor negotiations were under- 
way, the calling in of various super- 
visors to find out what their chief 
difficulties were under the provisions 
of the then-effective agreement so 
that some change could be made if 
possible in negotiating with the union. 
After the agreement had been reached 
you were again called in and the pro- 
visions which had been altered were 
fully explained to you as well as the 
reasons for incorporating such changes. 
Of course, we cannot always get all the 
things we would like, but have to make 
compromises on many occasions. Inci- 
dentally, we want to impress upon you 
the necessity of being familiar with all 
provisions of the agreement between 
the Company and our employees. 

As for cooperation between depart- 
ments and the heads of various func- 
tions, we feel you will obtain the 
greatest benefits through your monthly 
meetings which is another reason for 
your membership in the NAF. 


About Grievances 


We should like to talk briefly on the 
handling of grievances. According to 
our contract, all grievances must be 
taken up with the foreman first with- 
out any interference from any other 
source, such as stewards of the depart- 
ment or anyone else. If the foreman 
knows the character of the man he is 
dealing with, he should be able to 
treat him accordingly. Each individual 
is motivated quite differently and must 
be handled in a different way. 

In the first place, when an employee 
becomes real angry, there is no use 
arguing with him under such circum- 
stances. He would be too upset to 
really understand what you are trying 
to explain to him. The best thing to 
do is allow the employee to “cool off” 
arid promise to talk to him later. 

After the employee has an oppor- 
tunity to “cool off’, you can take him 
to one side and get him to repeat the 
grievance in full. Many times, upon 
repetition, the whole thing may not 
seem so important as when the cir- 
cumstances originally arose. After you 
have listened to his story patiently, 
question him to get at the elemental 
facts which determine the real cause 
of the grievance. There is a peculiar 
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thing about grievances. Many griev- 
ances, whether written or verbal, do 
not state the real cause behind them. 
This is especially true when the griev- 
ance is of a personal nature against a 
supervisor or other workers. The 
worker may complain about every- 
thing except the real cause, and if the 
foreman discovers a possible source of 
grievance and voluntarily corrects it, 
his actions will be more appreciated 
than they would be if he took the same 
action after having had the complaint 
made by his men. 

After having obtained all the facts, 
make a decision in the case of any 
grievance. Perhaps the circumstances 
will allow you to make an immediate 
decision on your own, which we would 
prefer. However, in case of any doubt, 
especially since we are operating un- 
der a union contract, it may be neces- 
sary to confer with your superiors to 
arrive at a decision which you are 
sure will be in accordance with our 
agreement. However, before so doing, 
inform the employee making the com- 
plaint that you will get an answer ina 
certain length of time and be sure to 
live up to that promise. By so doing, 
the worker will have confidence in 
the foreman’s fairness and interest in 
his persomal welfare and will bring 
other problems that may be bothering 
him. 

Finally after having given the man 
his answer at the appointed time, it 
might be well to follow up in a week 
or so to see that everything is all 
right, again showing the man that you 
have an interest in his welfare. 


America’s Problem 


I should like to make a few remarks 
regarding conditions in our country 
today with which all supervisory men 
should be acquainted. Certain isms 
and ideologies have crept into our 
national life. They have an important 
bearing on the future. These isms and 
ideologies may have some direct effect 
on men working under you, may ac- 
count for some difficulties we have 
from time to time. Our purpose, of 
course, is to maintain the American 
way of life which is being threatened 
seriously under the guise of crises 
which seem to arise at opportune times 
for the benefit of those who wish to 
maintain power. 


One hundred and fifty years ago the 
United States of America was a con- 
temptuously disregarded political ex- 
periment on the wrong side of the 
Atlantic. Today we are the most pros- 
perous nation on earth. In 130 years! 
And the economic vehicle we rode to 
the top was Democratic American Cap- 
italism. Don’t let the word frighten 
you. “Capitalism!” It has been our 
good servant. Yet some want to trade 
a good servant for a bad master. To- 
day we must decide whether the econ- 
omy which made us great shall be 
continued or abandoned, or, and it 
amounts to the same thing, be modified 
beyond recognition. The whole world 





G. Harold Bayliss, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
tells the Formica Foremen's Business Club 
that "Grandmother Didn't Like Tomatoes." 
Occasion was the Cincinnati group's annual 
"Installation of Officers" dinner. 


awaits our decision. 

Oh, it can happen here. For one 
thousand years England was impreg- 
nable. Napoleon and Hitler couldn’t 
storm across the Channel with all 
their bombs and guns. But Karl Marx 
made it without firing a shot. It 
would be far better to see our nation 
die . . . valiantly and cleanly under 
the H-bomb ... than rot away under 
any cancerous form of any Godless 
slave-statism. 

But the signs are all about us: Flag 
poles without flags. Only 51% of our 
eligible voters bothered to vote in the 
last Presidential election. Only about 
half. Where fifteen years ago all a 
young vigorous college student asked 
for himself was opportunity, oppor- 
tunity, opportunity! Now he asks in- 
stead, security, security, security! We’re 
not selling free competitive capitalism 
to our young people . .. simply be- 


‘cause a LESSER product is BETTER 


ADVERTISED. And it’s the same way 
with the other certain signs of decay. 

We have freedom of religion . . . but 
we don’t go to church. So we stand 
to lose it because we haven’t bothered 
to use it. 

Men, we need unity and teamwork 
among management men if our herit- 
ages are to continue the guiding beacon 
of a discouraged world. Leadership is 
our daily job, if anyone’s—not alone 
the clergyman’s or the priest’s one day 
in seven—not alone the discouraged 
teachers in our schools. 

Your NAF Chapter is a medium 
through which you can broaden your 
effectiveness as such a leader. So again 
I say, you will get out of it in propor- 
tion to what you put into it. For man- 
agement leadership is essentially a 
“giving’—and it’s always through giv- 
ing that we ourselves grow. 


The American dream and American per- 
formance are unique in all the world. Our 
task is not to concoct a different type of 
economy based on Old World failures and 
disappointments—Radio’s Henry J. Taylor. 
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Captivate Safety 
Audience 
that we let the people take a very 
active part in our safety program. 


By John W. Long 


T° make safety work and pay off in 
the Sheet Metal Department: of 
Dravo Corporation every man in the 
department has been made, in effect, a 
member of the Safety Committee. In 
this way, experience has shown, all the 
men become more conscious of their 
safety responsibilities to themselves 
and to their fellow workers. 

Besides actual production work— 
fabricating and assembling such prod- 
ucts as Dravo Counterflo Heaters and 
steel shipping containers—our depart- 
ment handles necessary sheet metal 
maintenance work throughout’ the 
Dravo’s shipyard. 

In our department, at present there 
are about 90 employees, 25 being weld- 
ers. Five foremen direct the activities. 
Our major equipment consists of two 
shears, one 3/16-inch capacity and the 
other 1/4-inch three press brakes and 
power rolls. 

We found long ago that safety prob- 
lems were not like production prob- 
lems. Production problems can usually 
be “worked out” to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But it takes eternal vigilance 
to keep down accidents. Foremen in 
sheet metal can be likened to sentries 
in the army, constantly on the alert for 
the enemy: in our case, accident haz- 
ards. Our production planning auto- 
matically includes all safety factors 
that we can think of. 

Each accident that has occurred has 
been analyzed from the standpoint of 
eliminating the principal hazard which 
caused it. For example, we had a 
couple of cases of mashed fingers 
caused by employees feeding material 
into power shears to a point where 
material hold-downs caught the ends 
of their fingers. We investigated with 
several manufacturers, including the 
manufacturer of the shears, but found 
that there wasn’t a suitable guard 
which would give adequate protection. 
As a result, we designed and built our 
own guards for them around an idea 
of our superintendent. We haven’t had 
an accident on this machine since. 

Sometimes getting acceptance of 
safety equipment is a problem, since 
any change generally is resented— 
common in human behavior. We found 
that setting an example, both in wear- 
ing equipment and following safety 
rules, was successful. In the case of 
safety shoes, we learned that by leav- 
ing a new pair in a conspicuous place 
where they could be handled and ex- 
amined by the men resulted in addi- 
tional sales. Wearing of safety shoes 
is not compulsory in our department, 
but we participate with the other de- 
partments of Dravo Corporation’s 
Neville Island Plant in a safety shoe 
program. A mobile sales trailer visits 
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the plant once a month, and 832 pairs 
of safety shoes were sold in 1950. 

Because of the seasonal nature of 
the Dravo Counterflo Heater sales and 
production, it is necessary for us to 
hire additional men in the fall months. 
As these new men enter our depart- 
ment, they are given instruction in 
safety rules that must be obeyed, and 
the safety equipment at their disposal. 
This equipment is handled by our Tool 
Service Department which aids us 
greatly in our health and accident pro- 
gram. Any protective equipment 
turned in is disinfected before being 
reissued. All defective tools are re- 
placed or fixed by this department. 

The safety supervisor of Engineering 
Works Division, of which the Sheet 
Metal Department is a part, is con- 
stantly checking for accident hazards 
and unsafe practices throughout our 
Neville Island Plant where 1,000 men 
are employed. He advises us on our 
accident prevention program. Through 
monthly bulletins and posted standings, 
safety has been placed on a competi- 
tive basis among departments. At each 
time clock center is a large board ad- 
vising the number of days operated 
without a lost-time accident. 

Also available for use by men in our 
department is Dravo Corporation’s 
plant dispensary. One of the most 
complete in Western Pennsylvania, the 
Dravo dispensary has x-ray equip- 
ment, moisture therapy apparatus and 
virtually every other medical and sur- 
gical equipment to keep employees 
physically fit. 

There are two nurses and one doctor 
on duty during the day shift and one 
nurse on the second shift. The doctor 
is on call at all times. There is also a 
visiting nurse program whereby once 
a week employees disabled for either 
industrial or non-industrial reasons 
are visited in their home or hospital. 
All new employees are given a pre- 
placement health examination before 
going to work. Those men engaged in 
sand blasting operations, spray paint- 
ing, and crane operating are given 
regular periodic examinations. This 
also includes cafeteria employees. The 
dispensary, of course, was set up pri- 
marily for treating industrial acci- 
dents, but non-industrial conditions 
also may be treated and the employee 
referred to his family physician. 

In any industrial plant, leadership in 
a strong safety program must come 
from the top. Carl B. Jansen, presi- 
dent of Dravo Corporation, has given 
us that leadership. It extends down 
through management to the foremen 
who carry out the actual safety pro- 
grams. The foreman is aided in this 
program by means of a supervisory 
development program which gives him 
safety information to work with. 

Last year, William E. Clark, Vice 
President and general manager of 
Engineering Works Division, suggested 
that “tool box” or “huddle” meetings, 
which are meetings of a group of men 
held by the foreman, be used to carry 
out safety messages. In the Sheet 


Metal Department we hold our huddle 
meetings the first Wednesday of each 
month. They last from 20 to 30 min- 
utes. At these meetings, it has been 
our practice to explore one subject 
fully. For example, if the subject was 
material handling, we would discuss 
the proper signals to crane operators, 
the proper use of plate dogs, plate 
hooks, tongs, slings, and other handling 
devices. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion, suggestions are received from 
the men on any unsafe practice or 
hazard which might exist. These sug- 
gestions, along with a report of the 
meeting, are incorporated in a general 
report to the department superinten- 
dent, the plant superintendent, and 
the Safety Department. The sugges- 
tions received from the men are care- 
fully analyzed. If worthwhile, they 
are immediately acted upon. As a re- 
sult of these “huddle meetings’, we 
have 90 people participating in our 
safety program in the Sheet Metal 
Department. 

We find it’s the little “slips” which 
cause dents in our accident records. 
Last fall, a new employee was walking 
between two buildings, and a gust of 
wind blew a foreign object into his 
eye. He ignored the incident and as 
a result he awakened the following 
morning with a badly inflammed eye. 
I had forgotten the importance of in- 
structing the employee to visit the dis- 
pensary no matter how mild the 
injury. 

We operated our department through 
75,929 man hours in 1949 and 150,882 
man hours in 1950 without a lost time 
accident. 

It is the responsibility of the fore- 
man to make sure safety regulations 
are followed and to stimulate interest 
of all his men in the program. If he 
does, his department’s efficiency is 
improved and its accident record will 
be unmarred. 





We Grow Our Oum 


(Fram Page 16) 


ican Thermometer the supervisors are 
not “spoon fed”. They must go after it 
themselves, The self-feit need for de- 
velopment is the surest guarantee that 
any program participated in will be 
utilized to the greatest effectiveness. 
This need is best shown by the individ- 
ual supervisor’s desire to give up an 
evening at home for the stimulation of 
a lecture course, an NAF Club meeting, 
a management convention. If the super- 
visor wants to avail himself of the 
many opportunities that are shown to 
him he must go after them himself. 
In-plant training is another aspect of 
growing their own supervision. Weekly 
meetings are attended by all top level 
supervisors. Their departments are run 
during the meeting time by their Num- 
ber 2 men. This arrangement serves the 
dual function of allowing the younger 
men in the lower management levels 
to get the feel of running the depart- 
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ment on their own. Meanwhile the top 
level supervisors are getting informa- 
tion on Company plans, policy and 
problems. Again the NAF is the basic 


unit of approach. Supervisors taking 
part in these meetings are the benefi- 
ciaries of an education seldom ever 
acquired. 





SAFETY Guyqy 





UP GOES ACCIDENT PREVENTION at Hussman Refrigerator (St. Louis). To original flag 
(Liberty Mutual award) won for 93% accident reduction (1946-49) is added one star for 
23%, further reduction in 1950 over 1949. From left (standing): Messrs. Schultz, Vormehr, 
Edward (safety engineer), Morris, Grant (Manufacturing V.P.), Doyle (Prod. Mgr.), Vormehr, 
Jr. (Supt.), Huntley (Liberty Mutual safety engineer); (kneeling) Culis, Rudloff, Myering, 


Denk of Employee Safety Committee. 


Poor auto maintenance 
increases accidents 

Detroit—Lack of proper maintenance 
by auto owners was cited today by W. 
B. Rice, director of service of Plymouth 
Motor Corporation, as “an outstanding 
factor” in traffic fatalities throughout 
the United States. Rice urged motor- 
ists to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities being offered by auto dealers 
for car safety check-ups during May, 
which has been designated “Car Safety 
Check” month by the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety committee and the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

Rice pointed out that the state of 
New Jersey, which has a compulsory 
twice-yearly safety inspection for ve- 
hicles, has found that on first inspection 
about 50% of the cars inspected have 
defects which make them unsafe to 
drive. Other surveys, he said, have 
shown that about 15% of the cars now 
on the streets have _ unsatisfactory 
brakes and that 21% have defective 
front or rear lights. 

* 

Throwing a dollar across the Po- 
tomac was easy for George Washing- 
ton—considering how far a dollar would 
go in those days. 
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“Safety Saves” 

Battle Creek, Mich—That sound 
caution and strict observance of sen- 
sible safety rules pay off for the fork- 
truck driver as well as for his em- 
ployer, is the pleasant theme of a new 
booklet issued by Clark Equipment 
Company’s Industrial Truck Division. 

With the title “Safety Saves!”, the 
book sets forth the “DO’S” and 
“DON’TS” which experience has estab- 
lished as a simple, practical code of 
industrial truck operation. The various 
admonitions, presented in an easy-to- 
take, good-humored fashion and 
pointed up by cartoons, are offered as 
an excellent “refresher course” for 
experienced operators, and as a helpful 
statement of fundamentals for those 
new at the job. 

“Safety Saves” is a handy five-by- 
seven pocket size, 24 pages, and is 
printed in two colors. 

In the interest of increased safety 
and greater efficiency in all materials 
handling operations, Clark offers the 
booklet to all users of fork-lift trucks, 
and industrial towing tractors. Re- 
quets for information about distribu- 
tion of the book should be directed to 
Clark Equipment Company, Industrial 
Truck Division, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Safety Pays the Small Business” 

Chicago—The graph of industrial ac- 
cident rates in this country is a ski- 
slope picture—injury rates _ sliding 
downhill fast through the 1920’s, even- 
ing off on fairly level ground through 
the 1930’s to the mid-1940’s, a modest 
dip since World War II. 


What will start the rate downhill 
fast again? We think the answer is to 
convince small business that accident 
prevention pays off. 

Big business learned that lesson 
many years ago. 

So today, more than two-thirds of 
all industrial injuries occur in busi- 
nesses with fewer than 100 workers! 


As the opening gun in a stepped-up 
effort to interest small business in the 
economic and social benefits of acci- 
dent prevention, the National Safety 
Council is distributing a booklet, 
“Safety Pays the Smaller Business.” 

Initial distribution will be through 
insurance companies. However, if you 
are unable to obtain a copy from your 
carriers, single copies will be avail- 
able from Paul Jones, Director of Pub- 
lic Information, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Oldsmobile safety pays off 
Lansing, Mich.—Sixty-eight eyes of 
Oldsmobile employes have been saved 
from injury or possible loss through 
the safety goggle program that Olds- 
mobile Division carries out in all its 
plants, according to William J. Ma- 
honey, Oldsmobile personnel director. 
The program went into effect April 16, 
1947 and is now entering its fifth year. 


Every Oldsmobile employe, whether 
production or assembly _ worker, 
sweeper or supervisor, is required to 
wear safety glasses with case hardened 
lens while he is at work. Only excep- 
tions are in enclosed factory or admin- 
istration offices. And every visitor who 
goes into the plant, whether he is in 
the employ of a supplier or on a plant 
tour, also is required to wear safety 
goggles in factory buildings. 

Oldsmobile was a pioneer in the re- 
quirement that all manufacturing em- 
ployes must wear safety goggles at 
their jobs. Many factories require 
safety glasses but only in certain haz- 
ardous areas or on particularly danger- 
ous jobs. However, more than 9,000 
Oldsmobile employes are equipped 
with safety glasses. Oldsmobile sup- 
plies these glasses free to all factory 
employes through the Safety Depart- 
ment store. If employes wear glasses 
normally for corrective vision, they 
can have safety glasses ground to their 
prescription through Oldsmobile and 
the division shares the cost. 

In addition to employes, more than 
15,000 visitors to the Oldsmobile plant 
at Lansing, Michigan, last year wore 
safety goggles on their conducted trips 
through the production operations. 
These included schoolchildren, tourists 
and members of technical societies. A 
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large supply of goggles is maintained 
by Oldsmobile to take care of all 
visitors who go into the manufacturing 
areas, 

A gallery of photographs showing 
smashed safety glasses that have saved 
serious eye injuries is on display in the 
office of J. R. Stone, Oldsmobile safety 
director. These photos present graphic 


evidence of the effectiveness of the 
Oldsmobile safety goggle program. 
Thirteen eyes were saved by safety 


glasses in 1947. This increased to 22 
eyes saved in 1948, 16 eyes in 1949 and 
17 eyes in 1950. Shattered drills, broken 
taps, shot blast, flying debris and ma- 
chine scraps are some of the objects 
that have been repelled by the lens of 
the safety goggles. 

After a visit to Oldsmobile, Ned R. 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, described the Oldsmo- 
bile safety goggle program as a 
convincing job of salesmanship and a 
marvelous example of cooperation on 
the part of the employes”. 


What is needed now is a fundamental re- 
birth in the American method and philosophy 
of going about things carefully—and on the 
basis of facts and realities—to get them done 
wisely and well, not simply on the basis of 
hunches or propaganda.—Henry Taylor. 


Who's Doing What 


Pe a series of promotions at Fluor Corp., 
Los Angeles, Robert L. Merrick, former 
manager of engineering, becomes manager 
of engineering and construction; John Mar- 
shall becomes manager of engineering; Frank 
G. Crawford becomes chief engineer me- 
chanical Latter is project manager for the 
Atomic Energy Commission's plant being 
built by Fluor at Arco, Idaho (Photos 
below) 

New appointments at Skilsaw, Inc., Chi- 
cago, include election of E. B. McConville as 
executive V.P.; Paul Watts, V.P. for sales; 
R. B. Brundrett, treasurer. : 

National Supply Company’s new plant con- 
troller at the Etna (Pa.) plant is NAF-man 
George J. Reilly, Jr. Succeeding Reilly as 
assistant plant controller is Theodore Fox, 
another NAF-man; William Davidson be- 
comes supervisor of costs and budgets , 

New General Motors appointments: Ralph 
Knight as general manager of Rochester 
Products Divn. and Charles Culhane as gen- 
eral sales manager of its United Motors 
service 





Ned Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, views pictorial display of 


Oldsmobile employes whose eyes have been saved by wearing safety glasses. 


J. R. Stone 


(right), safety director of the Oldsmobile Division, pointed out that 68 eyes have been saved 
since Oldsmobile inaugurated its compulsory program requiring all persons in its plants to 
wear safety glasses. This program went into effect April 15, 1947. Visitors as well as employes 


are required to wear the safety glasses. 


’ 
At Morrison Steel Products, Inc., Buffalo, 
B. V. Ronco becomes chief engineer... . 


Frank G. Hoover resigns as president of 
the Hoover Company (will remain a director) 
and executive vice president J. F. Hattersley 
succeeds him... . 

Robert Fulton is appointed plant manager 
of National Radiator’s Plastic Metals Divn. at 
Johnstown, Pa. ; 

Carl Hirschmann Company, Manhasset, N. Y. 
is appointed exclusive representative in U. S. 
for Thommen, S. A., Waldenburg, Switzer- 
land. Thommen thread rolling machines and 
precision thread rolling dies will be imported 
for the American market and will be stocked 


here by Hirschmann Factory service and 
parts will be available from Manhasset 
New president of Southern Alkali Corp., 


wholly-owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. is E. T. Asplundh. Board Chairman 
Brown of the parent company is named board 
chairman of the subsidiary. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass has transferred its Columbia Chemical 
Divn. to Southern Alkali Corp. 


The Tool Co., Los 
Angeles precision metal 


Diamond Machine 
manufacturer of 





Merrick 
36 


Marshall 


Crawford 


working machinery has appointed Gene 
Heller to direct the sales and advertising. .. . 

Advertising Council reports that Robert D. 
Mossman, manager of advertising, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has agreed 
to serve as volunteer coordinator of an emer- 
gency steel scrap salvage advertising cam- 
paign sponsored by the Council. Shortly, Mr. 
Mossman will appoint a volunteer advertising 
agency to prepare the campaign 


To Geo. V. Dupont goes new post of 
““‘manager-Central Engineering Dept.”’ at 
Diamond Alkali Co. N. J. Braski becomes 
plant engineer at Company’s Painesville 
(Ohio) plant and succeeding him as power 
department superintendent is J. R. Hor- 
acek.... 


Edward R. Taylor, general sales manager 
at Hotpoint, Inc. has been elected vice presi- 


eent, according to President James J. 
Nance. ... 
Joseph Markowski, formerly industrial 


engineer for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 


Corporation, Ft. Worth, has been appointed 
assistant managing field engineer for the 
Work-Factor Company, New York manage- 


ment consultant firm. ... 

Reading Chain & Block Corp., Reading, Pa., 
has changed its name to Reading Crane & 
Hoist Corp., effective June 1. Change of 
name does not affect the capital structure, 
personnel ownership or production of the 
Company—is merely more descriptive of the 
Company's operation. Management will con- 
tinue to be under Fred A. Howard, president; 
Philip K. Howard, vice-president; Frank M 
Howard, secretary-treasurer 


Two women who had not seen each other 
for a long time, met on the street one day. 

“Why, Mary,” said one of them, “I see you 
got your new fur coat, after all. I thought 
you said your husband couldn't afford it this 
year.” 

“So I did,”’ replied the other, “but we had 
a stroke of luck. My husband fell down and 
broke his leg, and the insurance company 
paid him $400.” 

Smart Alec 
limit?” 

Local Native: “Ain’t got none! You fellers 
can’t go through here too fast for us.” 
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Tourist: “What’s your speed 
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Management Clut Briefs 


A MEMBERSHIP of over 300 is evi- 
dence of the growth of Foremen’s 
Club of Greater Cleveland, reports 
J. J. Pinos, looking forward to club’s 
tenth anniversary this fall. New ideas 
are contemplated for the coming year, 
expanding their educational programs 
which have included management con- 
ferences, panel discussions, “field” 
trips, grievance clinics, seminars in 
addition to variety in speakers... . 

Fathers and children dinner of Con- 
vair Management Club (Fort Worth 
Divn.) drew 1000 in late April. Partici- 
pants witnessed presentation of local 
safety council awards to five depart- 
ments, heard Boy Scouts Executive 
G. N. Unger, enjoyed demonstration of 
marksmanship by Texas State High- 
was Pistol Team, says J. Budros.... 

New Karpen California Management 
Club joined Grayson Administrative 
Conference in holding a joint meeting 
at Compton, Calif., in April. Group 
toured the Grayson Controls plant, 
heard former F.B.I. man, Emmett Mc- 
Gaughy, on “Vigilance, the Price of 
Freedom.” Grayson group also toured 
Latchford Glass Co. and viewed films 
“Steel Builds the West” and “Dust or 
Destiny,” reports Al Casey... . 

At its charter meeting Pacific Hard 
Rubber company’s new Pacific-Western 
Management Club heard an informa- 
tive address “People Are” by Jack 
Lewis of Merchants & Manufacturers 
Assn. of Los Angeles, reports W. C. 
Schiemer. ... 

At April meeting of Rieco Foremen’s 
Club (Railway & Industrial Engineer- 
ing Co.) at Greensburg, Pa., General 
Manager K. S. Nevin and Accountant J. 
Snyder used charts to review Com- 
pany’s 40 years of business activity 
and tie in the importance of the super- 
visory contribution, reports Eric Zim- 
merman.... 

Company President R. M. Marshall 
addressed the Pittsburgh Coke Manage- 
ment Club in April on their Neville 
Island expansion, reported March pro- 
duction reached one of the highest 
levels in Company history. NAF’s Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Harold Lyda (TWA- 
New York) addressed the group on 
“The ‘U’ in Business” and emphasized 
that “we are the supervisors and it is 
our responsibility to train men to re- 
place us”. ; 

Members of the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Management Club, reports W. M. Love, 
recently successfully opposed opening 
of a race track in their vicinity. Proj- 
ect was guided by Club V.P. John 
Walsh. Love reports the club is growing 
in both membership and stature. 

C. E. Schon reports new officers and 
Board elected by AMF Management 
Club (American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Brooklyn): W. H. Little (P.); 
V. H. Hartmann (V.P.); G. M. Brun- 
dige (S.); H. H. Coulson (T.); C. H. 
Fredericks, J. R. Wanner, H. G. Weiss, 
M. R. Nederman, V. Ericson, G. Kol- 
sted. 
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Mechanical seal incorporates 
Teflon sealing member 


Chicago—After two years of research and 
field testing, the Crane Packing Company 
here announces a new, improved mechanical 
seal. 

Designated as the Type 9 Mechanical Shaft 
Seal, it performs effectively under severe 
temperature and corrosive conditions. 

Rather than the leather or synthetic rubber 
member used in most flexible mechanical 
seals, the Type 9 Seal incorporates a flexible 
ring molded from the remarkable new plastic, 
Teflon. The Teflon ‘“wedge-ring’’ enables 
this seal to combine the chemically-inert 
properties of Teflon with the flexibility and 
positive sealing components essential to effec- 
tive mechanical sealing. 

John Crane engineers were early to recog- 
nize the unique combination of properties of 
Teflon—high heat resistance, extremely low 
friction and chemical inertness. Developed 
along the basic JOHN CRANE end-face seal- 
ing principle, the Type 9 Seal operates with 
consistent efficiency on varied corrosive serv- 
ices never previously handled by conven- 
tional, flexible-type mechanical seals. It can 
be employed at temperatures up to 500° F. 

The Type 9 Seal has been designed for 
service on various rotating shaft applications, 
such as centrifugal pumps, turbines, positive 
displacement pumps and agitators. 

Construction of the seal is shown in the 
cut-away drawing. 





New Type 9 mechanical seal is designed for 
high temperature, and corrosive applica- 
tions. It incorporates molded Teflon as a 
flexible member . . . by Crane Packing Co. 


The set-screwed metal retainer (7) provides 
a positive drive from shaft to carbon sealing 
washer (2) through dents (4) which fit into 
washer notches. An effective seal between 
the shaft and washer is insured by the pre- 
cision-machined Teflon wedge ring (3) which 
is pre-loaded by the action of multiple 
springs (6). Spring pressure is uniformly 
distributed by a metal disc (5). The lapped 
raised face of the rotating sealing washer 
(2) mates against the highly lapped face of 
the stationary seat (1) to provide a positive 
leakproof seal with minimum running fric- 
tion between the vertical faces. Spring pres- 
sure keeps the faces in constant contact 
providing automatic adjustment for wear 
and shaft end play. 

A new booklet has just been prepared, 
describing this seal developed in detail. It 
can be obtained by writing the manufacturer; 
Crane Packing Company, Dept. M24, 1800 
Cuyler Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine 


AO’s new plastic cover lens 


Southbridge, Mass.—A new plastic cover 
lens that reduces fogging and is more dur- 
able than regular glass and plastic cover 
lenses is announced by American Optical 
Company, Safety Products Sales Division 
here. 


Developed to protect more costly filter 
lenses from hot metal spatter and scratches, 
the new lens is formed so that the center 
portion is raised. The air space created 
between the two lenses automatically reduces 
fogging to a minimum. The use of fiber 
washers is also unnecessary with this new 
construction. 

The new plastic lens will remain pitfree 
longer than glass and resists fusion of hot 
metals and spatter. Also, the shock-absorbing 
acetate cushions upon impact and does not 
crack. 

The new cover lenses may be obtained 
from American Optical Company branches 
in principal industrial cities. 


New low priced portable 
staple machine 


Herrin, IIl—THE BOXER, as it is called, 
weighs only four pounds, three ounces (a 
child of six can operate it), and is the lowest 
priced machine in the International Staple 
and Machine Company line. 

Like all other International Staple Ma- 
chines, THE BOXER operates on the Retract- 
able Anvil principle—stapling filled corru- 
gated or fibre cartons from the outside. THE 
BOXER features a new type penetration 
control which adjusts the depth of the Staple 
clinch and thereby makes sure that a carton’s 
contents will not be disturbed or damaged 
by the clinching operation. It also has a 
new adjustment for the tightness of the 
clinch itself. Though it uses same size staples 
as 1000-pound machines, it’s the smallest of 
its kind ever built. 

In running a test sales campaign, The 
Company found that virtually any and every 
firm using corrugated or fibre cartons could 
profitably use THE BOXER—this included all 
types of retail outlets, printers, manufactur- 
ing concerns of all types and sizes, and even 
for office use where cartons are used in 
making shipments. 

For a demonstration, contact International 





it's lightweight 
and portable . . . this new staple machine 
by International Staple and Machine Co. 
(See ad this issue.) 


It's new, low priced 


Staple and Machine Company, Herrin, Illinois. 
(See advertisement this issue.) 
Please mention MANAGE Magazine 


For your information 
ANAGEMENTS troubled by the sudden 
expansion of their filing system, because 
of the pressure of Defense Order require- 
ments, are reminded by the Management 
Controls Division, of Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., that 
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the problem of bulging and unsystematic files 
can be solved quickly with a Kardex installa- 
tion. In an encyclopaedic booklet on filing 
facts, and the needs of large and small firms, 
management will find answers to specific as 
well as general needs by writing the Manage- 
ment Controls Division for this free booklet 
on “Kardex Cabinet Equipment”. 

New Compact Comfo Respirator developed 
by Mine Safety Appliances Company, pro- 
vides protection for workers in all industries 
where toxic or fibrosis-producing dusts are 
hazards 

The redesigned respirator, which 
approved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
features a new type mineral wool filter 
which requires less than half the filter area 
and offers only half the breathing resistance 
of previous models with the same dust 
collecting efficiency 

Further information write for 
CR-26 (without charge) to Mine Safety 
pliances Company, Braddock, Thomas 
Meade Streets, Pittsburg 8 


has been 


Bulletin 
Ap- 
and 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine 

“Prestem, The Hot Working Die Steel for 
Forging Presses and Upsetters” is title of 
new 4-page bulletin issued by Heppenstall 
Company, 4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa 
(free on request) 

Bulletin describes this new alloy steel, of 
low carbon-nickel, molybdenum type, and 
gives hardness characteristics of Prestem 
“A” and “‘B’ The steel is also distributed 
in a prehardened, untempered condition for 
customers’ tempering after machining to a 


precipitation hardness beyond machinabil- 
ity 

Dodge Manufacturing Company, Misha- 
waka Ind., offers two bulletins which 


simplify selection of a Shaft-Mounted Speed 
Reducer from the most complete line offered 
by any one manufacturer today. 

Bulletin A-470 covers the Dodge 
Reduction TORQUE-ARM _ Speed 
series. Bulletin A-602 gives data relating to 
the Single Reduction series of the Dodge 
TORQUE-ARM Reducers; this was completed 
a few months ago 


Double 
Reducer 


A study of 50 snow melting systems oper- 
ating in 15 divisions of business and industry 
in 17 states, has just been published in a 
36-page bulletin by A. M. Byers Company. 
Pittsburgh. (Address their Engineering Serv- 
ice Dept.) Bulletin, titled “Byers Wrought 
Iron for Snow Melting Systems,” traces the 
growth of the systems from the first recorded 
installation in the United States in 1925 
through hundreds of installations of the past 
six year: 

Please mention MANAGE Magazine 


Lull Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis 
6, offers a bulletin on the Lull Shoveloader 
This unit has a great number of applications 
around industrial plants. Bulletin suggests 
18 questions to be asked before buying any 
loader; 63 superiority features are listed. 

A new booklet calling attention to Linedex, 
an efficient and fast form of visible refer- 
ence, is now available by writing to the 
Management Controls Division, Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. Linedex is designed to furnish accu- 
rate, fast and economical flow of such infor- 
mation as will expedite industrial and busi- 
ness transactions. ‘ 

Complete engineering data on tubing, pipe, 
valves and fittings of Ace-Saran and Ace- 
Parian (polyethylene) plastics are given in 
a new bulletin just released by American 
Hard Rubber Company, 11 Mercer St., New 
York 13, N. Y. Resistant to most chemicals, 
these materials are light-weight, tough, dur- 
able, have high impact strength 

Please mention MANAGE Magazine 

J. M. Lehmann Company, Inc. of Lynd- 
hurst, New Jersey, manufacturers of process- 
ing machinery for paint, ink, soap and choco- 
late, has published a six-page folder describ- 
ing the facilities of this concern for defense 
work (available on request). 

“How Diamond Chain Company Cut Ware- 
housing Costs by Using Heppenstall Tongs” 
is the title of a four page folder just issued. 

The text, supplemented by six photographs, 
describes an integrated materials handling 
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designed tongs 
with overhead 


system employing specially 
and racks in conjunction 
cranes and power trucks. 

Copies on request to Heppenstall Company, 
4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 






COUNTERSINKS 


DRILLS SHANK 
CLEARANCE 


DRILLS TAPERED 
PILOT HOLE 


3-in-1 drill . . “newest twist’ in Twist 


Drills .. . by D. R. Carner Co. 


Newest twist in twist drills 


Providence, R. 
least 50 years a 


I.—For the first time in at 
really new twist drill has 
been put on the market. Called “Screw- 
Mate” because it matches the body shape 
of the corresponding size wood screw, this 
3-in-1 drill will countersink, drill shank 
clearance, and drill tapered pilot hole all in 
one operation. The tapered pilot hole allows 
even the first threads of a wood screw to do 
their share of the holding. 

Formerly, when a straight pilot hole was 
drilled, only a portion of the screw threads 
did the work, necessitating the use of longer 
screws in many cases. Also, with a Screw- 
Mate Drill it is impossible to drill your pilot 
hole too large or too small, too deep or too 
shallow. The shoulder on the tool stops the 
drill at just the right depth, while the size 
of the drill is slightly smaller than the body 
of the corresponding wood screw to provide 
@ good snug fit and prevent dry rot. 


Screw-Mates fit any drill gun, hand drill, 
or drill press and are available in a wide 
variety of sizes. For manufacturers and boat 
builders who counterbore and plug their 
fastenings, a Screw-Mate is available which 
counterbores, countersinks, and drills tapered 
pilot hole in one operation. All Screw-Mate 
drills are made from hardened and ground 
high-tungsten steel, and in most cases they 
outlive ordinary drills. Applications have 
been found wherever wood screws are used 

in furniture manufacturing, boat build- 
ing, wooden box manufacturing, shipping 
departments, general carpentry, and cabinet 
making Hobbyists too, are enthusiastic 
about these new drills because of the time 
saved, and the professional appearance they 
give to home repairs. For Screw-Mate sizes, 
literature, and prices, address: D. R. Carner 
Co., Inc., 106 Hospital St., Providence, R. I. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine 


15,000-Lb. fork truck added 
to Clark outdoor line 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Yardlift-150, pneu- 
matic-tired giant for out-of-doors handling 
of 15,000-lb. loads, has been added to the 
Clark Equipment Company’s steadily expand- 
ing line of fork-lift trucks. 


How to lower costs in quenching, 
hydraulic, metal working 


Lebanon, Ind.—Savings in oil consumption 
and equipment operating and maintenance 
costs in quenching, hydraulic and metal 
working operations are described in three 
specially-prepared, illustrated bulletins, pub- 
lished by the Honan-Crane Corporation here 

Actual quench oil purification problems and 
their solutions are discussed in one bulletin. 
Explains how installation of Honan-Crane oil 
purification equipment has prolonged useful 
life of the oil, greatly extended periods be- 
tween cleaning operations, and substantially 
reduced equipment downtime. 

Another bulletin tells how plants of all 
sizes have eliminated downtime, mechanical 
failures and expensive repairs on hydraulic 
equipment with Honan-Crane Hydraulic Oil 
Purifiers. Shows correct method and equip- 
ment used to keep hydraulic oil clear, clean 
and safe for use indefinitely—to eliminate 
costly system clean-outs and oil discard. 

Third bulletin describes new Houdaille 
Magnetic Filter, designed for individual 
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Trio of new bulletins . . . by Honan-Crane 
Corp., Lebanon, Ind. (Mention MANAGE 
when you write for these.) 


application on machine tools such as wet 
surface grinders, milling machines, gear 
shapers, etc. Shows how new unit removes 
over 98% of contaminants from liquid 
coolant—provides continuous delivery of 
clean coolant to machine sump for re-use. 
Case history briefs further illustrate profit- 
able application of Honan-Crane filtration 
equipment to various metal working opera- 
tions. 

For copies of the bulletins and further 
information write Honan-Crane Corporation, 
36 Madison Ave., Lebanon, Indiana. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine 


New wood preservative 


Hillside, N. J.—A new and economical 
wood preservative called Cellu-san has been 
launched on a national scale, according to 
Fungitrol Chemicals, Inc., here. 

Designed to lengthen the life of wooden 
pallets used for industrial purposes, boxes, 
baskets, and crates, Cellu-san has been re- 
leased nationally following intensive field 
tests by representative firms in various sec- 
tions of the country. Pallets treated with 
Cellu-san withstand rougher handling, are 
free from any residual odor, and are pro- 
tected from mold and mildew attack by the 
preservative’s fungicidal properties. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 321 West First Street 


Dayton 2, Oblo 


Management Men of America Michigan 8395 


Reply To 
RAY A. ARDUSER, NAF President 
Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Company 


Dubuque, lowa 


To Association liembers: 


Your 23th Annual NAF Convention plans are under way. 
shicaroland NAF Clubs with Jerry Turek, Dole Valve 
yompany, General Chairman, and Walter Johnson, 
Ryerson Steel Company, Co-Chairman, and their strong 
committees are putting forth every effort to make 
your 1951 NAF Convention the best ever held. 


Chicago's tremendous advantages as a national con- 
vention city are known throughout the country and 

its hospitality as expressed by our many affiliated 
clubs in the Chicagoland area appears to be unbounded. 
Hotel Sherman, long recognized as an outstanding con- 
vention center, will serve as your convention head- 
quarters, September 26, 27, 23, and 29, 1951. 
Attendance at the 1951 convention will be large. I, 
therefore, recommend that all affiliated clubs start 
their attendance plans now. 


Cordially, 


hay A: Alora en 


Ray Arduser 
President 
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Informed 


Management 


Leads the Way 


Be Sure to Attend 


THE 28TH ANNUAL NAF CONVENTION 
September 26, 27 and 28, 1951 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


REGISTER NOW 











